AN: 


ZAIN AND WHEAT IN CALIFORNIA: 
ONGRESS OF AMERICAN ABORIGINES AT OMAHA EXPOSITION 


JUNE} 1899 


. AMECAMECA 3 
CUNYNGHAM CUNNINGHAM 


A UTAH LOVE STORY 
FANNY DARE 
THE INDIAN CONGRESS AT 
THE OMAHA EXPOSITION 
ALICE HARRIMAN 
A TRAGEDY OF THE 

COLUMBIA 

R. W. HARTWELL 
RAINFALL AND WHEAT IN 


CALIFORNIA 
W.-H. FRASER 


KWELTH-ELITE 
BATTERMAN LINDSAY 


IQ IN A FAR COUNTRY 


JACK LONDON 
ETC., ETC. 
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The Mataal Life Insarance Co. 
OF NEW. YORK - 
RICHARD A. McGURDY,. - President: 


Statement for the Year Ending December 31, 1898 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York 


INCOME 
Received for Premituns ¥42 3 8,745 51 


rom all other: Sources 


006,629 43 


DISBURSEMENTS 


To Policy-holders tor Claims by Death. $13,265,908. 00 
fo Policy-holders tor Endowments, Dividends, ete, 35 


For oth 


States Bone er Securiti €£160,956,141 32 
Real -listate appral ed -b Supertnicendents at 
3.34 SS Of Book Ya 1] 20,604 O49 
Cash in Banks and Trust 11,921,377. 30 
Accrued Net Defer: Fe et 9. 434.95; 16 
> 
LIABILITIES 
y Reserves, et: 3.055, 040 ‘ 
C ohtingent ran 12,239,054 00 
Divisible Surplus . 220,01 
36 
Insurance and Aninitties in . 79 
Phave caretuily lire sStatem md th 
A. “Audito: 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 


Wartter R. General Manages Isaac Vice President 


PREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer EMORY McCriinrock, Actuary 


A. B. FORBES. & SON, - - Mutual Life Building 


ASSETS 
| 
| 
i | 2227 SANSOME STREE! SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
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A popular demand, he wants only PEARS’ Soap 


All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists. © 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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LIMITATIONS 


OXYDONOR 


ARE DANGEROUS TO USE 


(Trade-mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


OXYDONOR APPLIED. 
The Original is made by the Discoverer and Inventor— 


DR. H. SANCHE 


which is the ONLY SAFE INSTRUMENT 


The Supreme Court, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has decided in favor of 
Dr. H. Sanche against imitators. 
We are operating under the ONLY 
PATENTS that have been granted 
on THIS PROCESS and THESE IN- 


ISTRUMENTS. 


One Oxydonor will keep an entire family in good health, 
and will last a lifetime if taken care of. A 170-page book of 
Directions with each Oxydonor. 


Hon. GEORGE F. DREW, 


F x-Governor of Florida, writes from Jacksonville, Fla., 
March 4th, 1899:— 

‘‘The Oxydonor has twice cured me of Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, and has given me almost instant relief from 
attacks of La Grippe. My health has been better since I 
have used the Oxydonor than at any time since I arrived at 
manhood, and I am now 72 years old.’’ 


Prof. FLETCHER OSGOOD, 


of Chelsea, Mass., under date of July 25th, 1898, writes:— 

**Have found Dr. Sanche’s Oxydonor a highly useful 
assistant in warding of attacks of illness. Under conditions 
of extreme nervous strain it has the happy faculty of pro- 
ducing natural and wholesome sleep.”’ 


PRICE NOW $10 
for the Original Instrument which 
we sold, from 1889 to 1895, for 
$30 and $25. 


Further Information and Book, ‘Grateful Reports,’’ 
mailed FREE on request. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 


261 Fifth Ave. 57 State Street, 
w Work City. Chicago. Ill. 
treet, 


Canadian Office: 
Detroit, Mich. 


2268 St. Catherine St. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


PURE AERATED WATER 


.-BY DISTILLATION... 


SV 


FIRST PREMIUM AT STATE FAIR AT 
SACRAMENTO, 1898 
OL SV 


SANITARY STILL... 


The only Still that meets all the requirements for family 
use. A good article is cheapest in the end. With proper 
care it will last a life-time. None but distilled water should 


be used for drinking or cooking purposes. 
For Price List and full information, address: 


C. S. HALEY, Sec’y, 24 Post Street 


Pacific Coast Agency San Francisco 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Special sojourn at art and music centers. 


Party now being organized, to sail in 


August. 


Letters of inquiry, giving references, 
may be sent to 
‘Miss M. E. FORD, 
35 GRAMERCY PARK, 


New YorK CITy 


Miss Ford refers to Dr. Lyman Abbott, New York, 
and Professor Wm. D. MacClintock, University of Chicago. 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND 
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Che Olympia Self-playing = = 


Music Box 


With interchangeable metal tune discs—is the 
latest improved, and best music box ever offered. 
All the “up to date” pieces are issued. Every 
household should have one. Prices from $14 to 
$175. Send for price list of instruments and music to 


Che Zeno Mauvais Music Qo. 


769 Drarket Street | | San Francisco 
PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


EW 


Overland Monthly 


VOL. XXXII No. 198 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1899 

FRONTISPIECE. Chief Wolf Robe... ...... 484 

Nlustrated from Photos. 

LAND: OF BEAUTY: LAND..OF FREEDOM. John: Boone. 494 

A UtaH Love Story. Fanny Dare...... 495 
Pictures by Miss Bradshaw. : 

UNDER ‘THE STAR... Elizabeth Harman... vids va 

THE CONGRESS OF AMERICAN ABORIGINES AT THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 
Mlustrated from Photos by Rinehart. 

A TRAGEDY OF THE COLUMBIA. Robert W. 
Nlustrated by Bristow Adams. 

RAINFALL AND WHEAT IN CALIFORNIA. W. A. Fraser... 521 


diagrams. 
| [CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE] 
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CONTENTS. — CONTINUED. 


KWELTH-ELITE, THE PROUD SLAVE. Satterman Lindsay........ 534 

540 
Picture by Dixon. 

Mllustrated from Photo. 

Pictures by Merle Johnson and from Photo. 

A RONDEAU OF YOUTH THAT IS DONE. Maida Castelhun...... ....... Se MST 

Illustrated. 


Overland Monthly Publishing Company 
San Francisco: Pacific Mutual Life Building 


The Pacific Coast: San Francisco News Co. New York and Chicago: The American News Co. 
Honolulu: Soper & Co. 


Entered at San Francisco Post-office as Second-class matter. 


Building and « e 
Continental Loan Association 
889 
Subscribed Capital - - - - $7,350,000.00 


Profit and Reserve Fund - - - - - 450,000.00 — 
Monthly Income - - - ~ - Over 75,000.00. 


Business done in 1898 


Number of Loans - - 474 
New Homes built = - - 169 
Shares Issued during year - 33,648 


San Francisco, Cal. 


WM. CORBIN, Secretary and General Manager 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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Life and Accident Insurance 


THE... 


Pacific Mutual 


Only California Company 


wm 


Paid Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 
| 
KILGARIF & BEAVER 


General Agents Life Department of California 


F. W. VOOGT 


Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco 
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California’s Most Charming 


KEK KEK KC ECE CECE EE 
A 


Summer Resorts 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


California Northwestern Railway 


[Lessee San Francisco and North Pacific R’y] 


THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE OF CALIFORNIA © 
MAY BE FOUND THE 


Highland Springs Saratoga Springs 
> Bartlett Springs Soda Bay 
Fark West Springs Dichy Springs Lytton Springs 
Skaggs Springs | Blue Lakes Agua Caliente Springs 
The Geysers Laurel Dell Orr’s Hot Springs 


Duncan Springs 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, APPLY AT 


TICKET OFFICE, 650 MARKET STREET, CHRONICLE BUILDING 


Or General Office, Mutual Life Building 
Sansome and California Streets, San Francisco 
H.C. WHITING, Gen. Mor. R. X. RYAN, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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THE STORY 


FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THoMas E. WATSON 


Simple and direct; rapid and graphic. Just ready; Cloth, 8vo 
Vol. I, $2.50. Vol. II., In press 


OF GREAT VALUE AND INTEREST, POWERFUL AND CONVINCING 


“* The narrative is vivid, dramatic, coherent, interesting. The paragraphs are short, the sentences terse and crisp, 
and the whole produces an impression of strength and mastery of the subject.”"— 7hke Evening Post, Chicago. 


JUST READY OR IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ENGLISH THOUGHT 
A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
OF Hisrory. 
By Simon N. Patren, University of Pennsylvania. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


THE LESSON OF 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


A. B. ( Harvard. ) 
Just ready. 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 
In two volumes. 


An argument that democracy is the form of government 
likely to persist and predominate in spite of defects. 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 


STORIES FROM A TALE OF THE CHEROKEES AND THE PIONEERS Just ready 
AMERICAN HISTORY OF ‘TENNESSEE, 1760. Cloth, extra 
New Volume By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author of ‘The Prophet of the - i2mo, $1.50 
Great Smoky Mountains,"’ etc. lustrated by E. C. PEixoTTo. 
MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE HUGH GWYETH 
By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. A ROUNDHEAD CAVALIER. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 | By BeuLAH MARIE Drx. Cloth, 12mo, 


A picture of life on a large, last-century Virginia plantation. 


$1.50 
A stirring story of the time of Prince Rupert. 


JAPAN 
Beautifully By Mrs. HuGH FRASER. Author of ‘‘ FPalladia,” ete. Medium 8ve, 
Mustrated A most®fascinating book of letters written during the author’s residence in Jupan Cloth, $7.50 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


AN OUTLINE OF Irs DEVELOPMENT. 
By GEORGE B. ADAMS. 
Professor of History, Yale University. Author of ‘‘ The 
Growth of the French Nation.’’ 


Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.40 net 


THE DAWN OF 
MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO INSECTS. 


By JAMES WEIR, JR., M. 1)., Author of ‘*The Physical Correlation of 
Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire.’ 


The evolution 
of the mind. 


FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG 
THE POOR | 
4A Handbook for Charity Workers. 


By Mary E. RICHMOND, Sec’y of the Charity 
Organization Society, Baltimore. Cloth, $1.00 


as wife of the British Minister. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 


For HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Ph. D., 
Harvard University, author of ** Development of the 
Athenian Constitution.” 


Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, $1.10 net 


REASON 
ready 
Cloth, $1.25 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THRIFT 


By MARY WILLCOX Brown, Secretary of the 
Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore. 
Compact and practical; sane and sound. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 


THREE STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


Some aspects of the 
romanti¢ movement 
ins English literature. 


DON QUIXOTE 


For UsE IN HOMES AND SCHOOLS. 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
Author of ‘‘What they say in New England,” etc. With 
the famous illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Cloth, r2mo. J/# press. 


Edited by 


By Lewis Epwarps GATES, Harvard University. 
Essays on three important prose writers of the present century?: 
Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold. 


Just ready 
Cloth, extra 
I2mo, $1.50 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF LITERATURE 
By EpwWIN HERBERT LeEwis, Ph. D, University 
of Chicago. 
Author of ‘A First Book in Writing English.” 
A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Send for the New Announcement List and List of Books issued in 1898 by , 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


New York 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 


Dave you beard 


the 


It is the latest and best talking machine. 
Matchless for home entertainment. 
It reproduces the best music. 


On Graphophone cylinders you can record the 
human voice, music, or anything audible, and 
reproduce the records at once. 

Write for Catalogue No. 87. 


Columbia Phonograph Co. 


DEPARTMENT 87 
No. 723 MARKET STREET a 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New York, Paris, St. Louis, Philadelphia , 
Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago. | | 


Acccpt no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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. . FIRMS THAT HELP TO MAKE “THE OVERLAND ”’ . . 


The Murdock Press 


u. 4A. MURDOCK & CoO. 


Printers and Engravers 
532 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Notice to Advertisers 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY is repre- 
sented in New York City and the Eas1 


by 
DAVID M. FOLTZ 


AND 
WILLIAM T. RAMBO 


with offices at 
34 Park Row, New York City 


where sample copies, rates, and further 
information will be furnished. 


The Graham Paper Co. 


213-219 Nesth Main Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER 


On which the 
Overland Monthly is printed 


Wm. G. Richardson, 527 Commercial St. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast San Francisco, Cal. 


HAVE YOUR OVERLAND BOUND 


Send the six numbers of any volume to 
this office and we will bind them 

In Half Roan 

In Cloth 


Postage on Bound Volumes, 25 cents 


Che Overland Donthly Pub. Co. 


50S Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Buswell Company 
Bookbinders 


Binding and Mailing Weekly Papers and Pert- 
odicals of Every Description. Matl Lists 
Corrected without Extra Cost than 
Regular Weekly Charge 


Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching on 
Latest Improved Machinery 


536 Clay Street — 


Tel. Red 1461 


THE 


Cnion Engraving 
Company 


523 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Makes THE OVERLAND’S PLates 


Any Half-Tone . . $1.00 


a WRIGINALS and ELECTROS 


—OF THE- 


LCUSTRATIONS 


—IN THE— 


@ OVERLAND MONTHLY 
MAY BE RENTED: 
Any Zinco . 


. 50 cents. Plus Postage 


OR SOLD AT LOW RATES 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers p.exs* inention the OVERLAND. 
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Pacific Congress Springs 


Located in the foothills of Santa Cruz Mountains, 800 feet above 


the sea, sheltered from winds and away from fogs. 


The famous orchards and vineyards of the Santa Clara 


Valley are on one side, the vineclad hills and forest-covered ! - 
mountains on the other. 7 

California’s most perfect climate; no mosquitoes or other ¥ 
pests. The hotel is comfortable, modern and well kept. The | q 


springs yield the best mineral water in California, either for 
5 drinking or bathing. Easy cf access; only 2% hours from 
San Francisco or Oakland; one hour from San Jose. 


Carriages meet trains at Los Gatos. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


For further information, printed matter, etc., address 


JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager | 


@ 


Santa Clara County, California 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. a 
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$2.00 BOOKS FREE! 


Y/Y 


- For the purpose of introducing our beautiful fashion magazine Home TA.txk into thousands of homes where 
it is not already taken, we make the following SPEcIAL, limited and extraordinary offer: og receipt of only 


Firty Cents (the regular subscription price) we will send Home TALK for ONE YEAR, an 


each subscriber 


we will also send, FREE and postpaid, Two DoLLARS’ WORTH OF OUR BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS, to be 


.... 2 Adventures of a Brownie. Mulock..... .29 ets. 
..-- 3 A Good Fight. Charles Read............ 29 ets. 
---- 4 Alice in Wonderland. Carroll............ 20 cts 
.--- 5 Allan’s Wife. H. Rider Haggar4........ 20 cts. 
.... 7 At the Green Drag. Beatrice Harrad n.20 cts. 
---- 8 Aunt Diana. Rosa N. Carey........... .-20 cts. 
.--- 9 Aunt Ursula’s Misfortune. Ohnet...... -20 cts. 
....10 Autobiography of a Thief. Chas. Reade.20 cts. 
Averil, - N. Carey. 20 cts. 
...--12 Bachelor’s Dream, A. The Duchess..... 20 cts, 


....13 Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Maclaren.20 cts. 
....14 Betrothed, The. Sir Walter Scott.......20 cts. 
----15 Beyond the City. Doyle.................20 cts. 
..-.16 Biglow Papers. Lowell 

....17 Black Dwarf, The. Sir Walter Scott....20 cts. 
....18 Blithedale Romance, The. Hawthorne. .20 cts. 
.--.19 Bootle’s Children. John Strange Winter.20 cts. 
....20 Bride of Lammermoor. Sir Walter Scott.20 cts. 
.-.-21 Bryant’s Poems. William Cullen Bryant..20 cts. 
....22 Bulldog and Butterfly. D.C. Murray...20 cts. 
....24 Crbin Boy, The. Capt. L. C. Kingston. .2) cts. 
...-.29 Called Back. Hugh Conway............ 2) ets. 
--..20 Camille. Alexander Dumas..... 20 cts. 


"2.27 Cardinal Richelieu. Bulwer Lytton......20 cts. 


....28 Castle Dangerous. Sir Walter Scott.....20 cts 


....29 Charlotte Temple. Mrs. Rowson........20 cts. 
Chris... W.E. Norris. .......% OW 
Clemenceau Case, The. Dumas..........20 cts. 
....33 Clerk Barton's Crime. Steel Pen........ 2) cts. 
....54 Clou !ls and Sunshine. Charles Reade....20 cts. 
.-..38) Coming Race, The. Bulwer Lytton...... 20 cts. 
....3¢ Cook’s Voyages Around the World...... 20 cts. 


....38 Cricket onthe Hearth, The. Dickens. .20 cts. 
.-..39 Crown of Shame, A. Florence Marryat.20 cts. 


..--40 Death of Ivan Hiitch. Leon Tolstoi..... 20 cts. 
.-.-.41 Derrick Vaughan. Edna Lyall.......... 2) cts. 
..-.42 Dolly Dialogues. Anthony Hope........ 20 cts. 
..--43 Doom. Justin H. McCarthy.......... cts. 
....44 Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde. R. I. Stevenson.20 cts. 
..-.45 Dr. Rameau Georges Ohnet............ 20 cts. 
....47 Elizabeth; orthe Exiles of Siberia....... 20 cts. 
....48 Emerson’s Essays. Emerson............ 20 cts. 
....60 Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie.......... Ss 
..-.51 Fatal Marriage, The. M. E. Braddon....20 cts 
....52 Fog Princess. Florence Warden........ 20 cts 
....538 Forging the Fetters. Mrs. Alexander...20 cts 
...-54 For Her Sake. The Duchess............. cts 
....55 Grandfather’s Chair. Hawthorne...... 20 cts. 
....56 Handy Reliable Cook Book, The......... 20 cts. 


..--57 Haunted House, The. Bulwer Lytton....20 cts. 


_pelected by yourself from the list printed below, and to be figured at the regular re‘ail prices. 


....58 Her Only Sin. C. M. Braeme....... Cts. 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. ........... Cts 
.--.63 House of the Seven Gables, The........20 cts. 
....64 Idyll of London, An. Beatrice Harraden.20 cts. 
....65 In Black and White. Rudyard Kipling. .20 cts. 
....66 Irene, or Beach Broken Billows. aer..20 cts. 
....67 Jack of All Trades. Charles Reade. ..20 cts. 
....68 Jean de Kerdren. Jeanne Schultz........ 20 cts. 
...-69 Knightsbridge Mystery. C-.:arles Reade.20 cts. 
..-.40 Lady of Lyons, The. Bulwer Lytton....20 cts. 
coved katy Of Che Lake, 20 cts 
..--72 Lazy Thoughts of a Laz 


....7> Adventures of an Arkansaw Doctor..... 0 cts: 
Lise Tavernier. Bourget.......... 20 cts- 
Longfellow’s Poems. H.W. Longfellow.20 cts- 
....48 Love’s Cruel Enigma. Bourget.......... 20 cts- 


-...49 Lowell’s Poems. James Russel Loweil. .20 cts- 
....80 Loys, Lord Berresford. The Duchess....20 cts- 
....81 Marriage at Sea, A. W. Clark Russcll...20 cts- 
....82 Master of Ballantrae. R. L. Stevenson. .20 cts. 
....83 Merle’s Crusade. Rosa N. Carey......... 29 cts. 
....8t Misadventures.,of John Nicholson......... 
....-85 Miss Toosey’s Lover. 
....87 Morphine, a Novel. 


....83 Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyi:e. Huntley... .20 cts. 
....89 My Husband andI. Leon Tolstoi....... 20 cts. 
92 On Her Wedding Morn. C.M. Braeme..20 c4s. 
...-93 Only an IrishGirl. The Duchess......... 20 cfs. 
Our Bessie Rosa N. 20 cts. 
....95 Paul and Virgin:a. Saint Pierre......... 20 cts. 
....95 Peg Woffington. Charles Reade......... 20 cts. 

..97 Phantom Rickshaw. Rudyard Kipling...29 cts. 
...100 Plain Tales from the Hills. Kipling...... 20 cts. 
...101 Poe’s Poetical Works. Edgar Allan Poe.20 cts. 
...102 Pride of the Paddock. Hawley S:nart...20 cts. 
.---103 Rab and His Friends. Brown............ 20 cts. 
.-.104 Rasselas. Samuel Johnson.............. 20 cts. 
---105 Representative Men. Emerson.......... 20 cts. 
..-106 Tale of Two Young Fools. Wm. Black. .20 cts. 
...107 Sappho. Daudet............ 20 cts. 
.--108 Scarlet Letter, The. Hawthorne....... a cts. 


.. Shadow of a Sin. C. M. Braeme..........20 cts. 
...110 Ships That Pass in the Night. Harraden.20 cts. 
.--111 Shoplifter, The. Georges Ohnet.........20 cts. 
..-112 Sign of the Four. Doyle......... CO 
...113 Soldiers Three. Rudyard Kipling........ 20 cts. 
..-114 Song of the Swan, The. Georges Ohnet.20 cts. 


2" Make your own selection of books from the above list to the value of two dollars, figuring the same 
in the regular retail prices, as given. Put across, X in ink, over the dotted line tegen J the number of 
each book that you select. Cut out the entire list and enclose it, together with fifty cents, in a letter like 
the following : Publisher Home TAtk, 23 Park Row, New York—Enclosed find fifty cents for which please send 
me Home Tack for one year, and the two dollars worth of books marked on the enclosed list.’ (Sign your 
name, t office, county and State.) Upon receipt of this letter we will send you by mail, postpaid, the 
two dollars’ worth of books selected, and also Home Tak for one year. Remember, you pay only the 
regular subscription price of Home Tak; the two dollars’ worth of books are given absolutely free. 

Home Tacx is handsomely and liberally illustrated, showing the very latest Paris fashions in gowns, 
wraps, millinery, outdoor costumes and children’s dresses and also the newest designs in interior decorations 
and needlework. It contains fashion letters from New York and Paris, free instruction to the home dress- 
maker by Mrs. E. W. Palmer, who tells you how to make your own wardrobe at home. interesting talks with 
women by Margaret Ross, a department on decorative art conducted by Cornelia Burnap, timely articles on 
home topics, the latest cooking notes, new book reviews, and many other good things too numerous to 
mention. The little folks will be interested in the bright, entertaining children’s stories, written by children. 
Beautiful French dolls are given as prizes each month to the children who write the best stories. OME TALK 
now has half a million women readers, who declare it the best woman's magazine published. 

This is a most extraordinary offer, and is possible only from the fact that we puss-ss exceptional 
facilities in the economical production of books, and that we desire, regardless of cost to secure a mam- 
moth subscription list for Home Tax, believing that those who subscribe now will be so much pleased with 


the paper that they will continue to take it fr many years to come. Address: 
Publisher HOME TALK, 23 Park Row. New York. 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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THIS COLUMBIA ZITHER FREE. 


For twenty yearly subscriptions to 

cash, we will send absolutely free this 

| Zither is 20 by 1114 inches, finished in 
SS ebony, arm rest over hitch pins, four 


\ AS groups Of chords, music book, key 
and box, either plain wood or deco- 
I: rated. The Regular Price of this 


Zither is &6.00. We offer it to 
S you FREE. 
ut This Zither requires no teacher, the 
S ut method of instruction is so easy that 
iit any person can learn to play the in- 
S Hits! Strument in a very short time. The 
Chords, a very attractive feature an 
We invaluable. It rewards individual skill 


more than any other harp in existence 
Bear in mind each subscriber gets $2.00 worth of boos FREE as per our offer above and th: 
verson sending in twenty yearly subscribers will receive the Zither asa reward. Send all subscriptions to 


Publisher HOME TALK, 23 Park Row, New York. 
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ow To Make Money. 


From Ocean H 
t O Ocean | Subscribe for the 


Money Maker 


Thousands of people find 
interesting reading in 


The National Magazine 


and to every one who sees (Monthly Illustrated) 


this announcement in the 
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send a free copy upon re- 


quest. 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE $ 
BEDFORD STREET 
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THREE _.sy. Dr. David Starr Jordan 
C fe E AT BOOKS President Leland Stanford Jr. University 


Care and Culture of Men 


The Story of the Innumerable 
Company, and other sketches 


$1.25 
Gift Edition, % Levant..... ..... 


Matka and Kotik— An Allegory 
of the Fur Seal. 
Illustrated profusely with drawings and photo- 
eae by the Official Photographer of the 
Government. MATKA AND KOTIK 
is new, and in the Author’s best vein. Dr. 
Jordan is the authority on seals, and also on 
fishes, and in this book he gives information 
about the life and habits of the seal in a 
fascinating manner. 
library Edition..... $1.5¢ 
Gift Edition, % Levant ......... 3-5C 
Set of Dr. Jordan’ Ss Works, i in box, cloth 4.0c 
levant 10.00 


Complete Poems by Joaquin™ 
Miller, eight booksin one $2.50 


Including “Songs of the Sierras,’’ ‘Songs of 
Sunland,’ ‘‘Songs of Italy,”’ “Songs of the 


Soul,”’ “Songs of the Mexican Seas,” 
“Classic Shades,” “Olive Leaves,”’ “Joa- 
quin, al.” 


Published The Whitaker & Ray Co. 


723 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco - 
PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS 
Largest Book, and School 
Supply Dealers in the West 
Write for Catalogue. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


TRINITY SCHOOL (Founded 1876) 
3300 Washington Street, San Francisco 
Boarding and Day School for Young Men and Boys 


Prepares for University and College. A Faculty of e'even 
Professors and Teachers. Boarders limited to thirty. 
Christmas Term opens August 7th. 
Rev. DR. E. B. * PALDING, Rector 


The Partington School of Maga- 
zine and Newspaper Illustration 


A practical education in the art of 
magazine and newspaper illustration 


424 Pine Street San Francisco 


POSITIONS SECURED! 
We aid those who want Goverrment positions. 85.000 places 


under Civil Service rules. 8,000 yearly appointments. War 
creates a demand for 7,000 employees within six months, 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 


123 Fifth Street, Ne: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Old Book Store 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 


A. A. DALY H. L. CURRAN 


Books » Books Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 
prising all branches of literature, at greatly 


reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store '5 Fourth St. 


San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA, SAN MATEO 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys 


Founded A.D. 1866, by the late Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, D.D. 
Rev. W. A. BREWER, A. B , Rectorand Head Mastcr 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Primary 
Department for children. 


2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 7. 


Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 


The Hamlin School, (van Ness Seminary) 


1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Autumn Term opens 
August 14th; Spring Term, January 8th. 


Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, Mrs. Edna Snell Poulson, 
Principals. 


Berkeley School 


Cor. Madison Ave. and 49th St. New York City 
A Preparatory School for Boys 
JOHN S. WHITE, LL. D, Head-Master 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDS 


THE BEST TEACHERS 
For all lines of Public and Private School Work 


ANNA McNEILL, Manager 
Room 31, Flood Building 
809 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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300-306 Post St. 


School Furniture and Supplies, Black- 
Boards, Maps, Charts, Flags, Etc.» 


Bank and Office Fittings. 


F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Church and Chapel Seating. 


Los Angeles Office 210-212 N. Main St. 
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Living 


is published EVERY SATURDAY, and gives each year 
about 3,500 double column octavo pages of matter (making 
four large volumes) unequaled in quality and quantity. 
Although the ablest articles appearing in the rich field of 
British periodical literature constitute the chief contents of 
Tue Livinc Ace, frequent 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS 


( are given of noteworthy papers on subjects of intelligent and 
/ timely interest from the pens of the foremost authors and men 
/ of affairs of Continental Europe,— France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Russia,—and other sources. 
/ In a Monthly Supplement a department was introduced 
two years ago giving ‘“‘ Readings from New Books.” This is 
/ continued, and a new editorial department devoted to notes on 
@) “Books and Authors” has been added. | 
/ _ The publishers aim to make Tue Livine AGE essential to 
all who wish to keep informed on all the prominent topics of 
/ the day; to furnish the busy man of affairs and the no less 
occupied mistress of the family the help they need to keep 
/ them abreast of the literary current of the time; and also to 
provide for those elegant leisure and scholarly tastes a wealth 
of choice and interesting matter. 
To this end only the Best is admitted to its columns. Not 
alone what the ablest minds think and the ablest men say, but 
what the ablest men say best on each subject. It gives its 


readers literature ; something to read, and enjoy, and remember; 
something which shall be worth reading zow and equally so 
twenty years hence. 


Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy, 10 cents 
ADDRESS... . 


The Living Age Co., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 


Accept no substitutes.. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
- High School Teachers and Pupils 


Grammar and 
Primary School Teachers 


Can make money 


During vacation, by doing a little work 
in soliciting subscriptions for the 


OVERLAND 


It is easy to get subscribers 
Because the magazine is universally known 
Because it offers large value for a small 

sum 

It is pleasant to get subscribers 


Because the standing of the magazine is 
high | 

Because you know you are helping to sprea 
the light 


Write for terms and sample and 
TRY IT 


Little 
Feet 


Ladies who wear narrow or medium 
width shoes can secure wonderful 
bargains from our stock just now, 
bought of a factory closing out. 


A width Ladies’ Sunday styles «§O..:75 
B width Ladies’ Sunday styles 65  .85 
C width Ladies’ Sunday styles 675. 1.60 
D width and wider 2% to § 1.00 1.50 


Men’s 


Semi-genteel shoes neither very heavy nor 
very light, lace or Congress. | 
Size 12 75 ‘ Sizes 11, 11% 
Sizes 9%, 10, 10% 1.25 
No smaller sizes Best shoe bargains, and 
best values in other goods are to be found at 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE 
25-27 Market Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


1,00 


“A remarkable writer of short stories.'’"—Boston Journal. 


TALES OF THE 
MALAYAN COAST... 


From Penang to the Philippines 


CONSUL-CENERAL WILDMAN 
Dedicated to ADMIRAL DEWEY 


12mo., ill. by HENRY SANDHAM, gilt top, $1.00 


‘* Have much of that rugged power that characterizes 
Kipling’s ‘Jungle Stories. * * * The ringand thrill of 
every one of these tales is a very live quality.’’—Boston 
Herald. 


Lf your Bookseller cannot supply, we 
will send a copy for examination, with the 
privilege of return. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Simplicity and 
Durability Combined 


in the 
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Typewriter 


Noted for its “ Beautiful Work.” 
Send for book. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. 


61 Chambers Street, New York. 
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INSURANCE 


A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE Co. 
| 


The 


Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium 


CANE “ER 


Tumors. and Forms of and 
nign Growths 


Without the use of the Knife 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Please state your case as clearly as possible 
and our book with complete information will 
be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


All the World 
Bows Down to 


e owe all their beauty 
my skill 


LOLA 
.MONTEZ 

A standard remedy for the removal of 
skin irritations, wrinkles, tan or insect 
bites. Restores the skin toa natural soft- 
ness and whiteness. 75 cts. per jar. 


_ Mrs. Nettie Harrison’s 
4-Day Hair Restorer 


Gives to gray or faded hair its natural 
color in 4 days. No inconvenience—not a 
dye; $1.00. Superfluous hair permanently 
removed by my method of operating the 
electric needle. 


MRS. NETTIE HARRISON, Dermatologist 
40-42 Geary St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nuestro Senor de Amecameca 


AMECAMECA 


By CUNYNGHAM CUNNINGHAM 


MECAMECA of the Sacro Monte, 
—the prettiest, quaintest, and most 
‘picturesque pueblo in Mexico,—is 
famous for several reasons, the principal 
one perhaps being that from here one 
makes the ascent of the great volcano 
Popocatapetl. Here are the “Sacred 
Mountain,” where lived good Fray 
Martin of the “ Twelve Apostles,” and the 
winding road of the fourteen stations, and 
here one can see the most grotesque and at 
the same time pathetic “ Passion Plays ” 
that the world can present. 


(Copyright, 1899, by OVERLAND: MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co. 


One goes to Amecameca by way of a 
certain railway, commonly known as the 
“ angel-maker,” because it has made an- 


gels of many hapless tourists and travelers, 


and in the remote event that one arrives 
there fully alive and in possession of his 
due allotment of limbs and general facul- 
ties, he first proceeds to the quaint old 
parish church close to the station, which 
was built by the Dominicans in the year 
1500. It is a very good-looking church, 
capable of holding a large audience, deco- 
rated with some good old wood carvings, 
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Festival on the 


these latter—“ Christ Bearing the Cross 


One of 


and with several fine pictures. 


—is very well drawn, and the coloring is 

good. Over the entrance one is shocked 

to find a very melancholy pair of legs! 

They at one time belonged to the good 

Saint Sebastian, to whom the church was 
486 


dedicated ; 


but unfortunately the big 
earthquakes of late years totally ruined 
and cast down (literally) the greater part 
of the good saint’s anatomy, leaving only 
these legs as a token of his earlier presence. 
This chureh, thanks to Providence, has 
never been whitewashed and otherwise ren- 
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Road to the Sacro Monte 


ovated. It remains much as the old friars 
left it, years ago; and with its Old-World 
pictures, carvings, queer old candle-hold- 
ers, and beautiful Moorish dome, is pre- 
eminently one of the churches in Mexico 


that should be seen and studied. ‘There | 


are some slight inconsistencies about it. 
For example, on the high altar one will see 
an empty bottle bearing the legend, 
“Blank’s Ale,” containing a spray of lilies, 
or “ Flor de San Juan,” placed there by 
some devout peon who knows nothing 
about the great Blank! However, that is 
a small matter. 

When we were last in Amecameca, the 
old churchyard was filled to overflowing 
(it was Easter Sunday) with a most re- 
markable and motley collection of Phar- 
isees, publicans, sinners, ordinary every- 
day peons, and Roman soldiers. The toué 
ensemble and general get-up of these lai- 
ter were something passing wonderful and 
fearful, and calculated to lead to bad 
dreams for many nights to come. We had 
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seen the Passion Play before, but never in 
Amecameca; besides that, on Easter Sun- 
day the peons have generally forgotten 
about the Crucifixion, and proceed to cele- 
brate the “Dia de Pascua” by divers 
feasts, rejoicings, and “ pulque jags.” But 
that day they still wore the pink cotton 
leggings, purple tunics, bows and arrows, 
and inverted tomato-cans that did duty for 
helmets, and stalked around with the ac- 
customed gravity and importance of the 
Crucifixion-day. We soon learned that it 
was on account of the “ Image ” of Ame- 
cameca, which was that night to be con- 
veyed up the hill again from the church, 
to the sound of music and revelry, there to 
remain until the next Holy Week. To re- 
main for long in the company of these be- 
armored, be-whiskered, and  be-tomato- 
canned Roman warriors was impossible. 
We incontinently fled, taking the steep 
street that leads up the “ Sacred Hill,” 
which, at least, would not be populated by 
the “ noble Romans,” who were all at the 
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jealously guarding their 
precious image. 

This road, a stone causeway, has been 
cut up the hillside to provide for the annu- 
al procession of Indians to the church on 
the top, where repose the bones of good 
Fray Martin, and where also the holy im- 
age is kept. Scattered all the way along :t 
are “stations ”—fourteen of them—built 
mostly of very exquisite tiles, and telling 
you in very crabbed Spanish and Latin to 
stop here and reflect on such-and-such a 
thing. There are fourteen of these sta- 
tions at irregular intervals, and while one 
may not always stop to pray and consider, 
as the road runs on upward at an angle of 
about eight per cent, one is always glad to 
stop, under the pretense of “ considering,” 
in order to rest one’s weary feet and 
breathe for a second or two. The road 
winds around through a dense thicket of 
very beautiful ahwehwetes (willows) and is 


_ paved with rough round stones. From 


here one catches glimpses of the two vol- 
canoes, but it is better to wait until the 
top of the hill is reached, as from there 
one of the most magnificent views of the 
world is to be had. One is rewarded there 
for the heart-rending up-hill trip, at the 
end of which one is breathless, voiceless, 
purple in the face, and panting violently, 
with just enough strength left to sit flat 
on the ground, and wonder how the In- 
dians, or any one else, can credit the story 
that their wonderful image was originally 
brought here three hundred years ago by a 
mule that had strayed from its companions 
and bore the image on its back all the way 
up this hill,stopping at last at the entrance 
to Fray Martin’s cave. Surely the origina- 
tor of this very picturesque legend could 
have known little of the nature of a mule! 

When you have recovered your breath, 
you can travel a little farther onward, 
when you will get the best view of the town 
of Amecameca, at your feet, and the snow- 
clad “ White Lady,” with her mighty com- 
panion, Popocatapetl, as they tower into 
the dark blue of the sky, seeming so near 
that you might reach forward and take 
handfuls of snow from their sides. In 
reality, however, Popocatapetl is some 
hours’ horseback scramble over the ped- 
regal from Amecameca, whence the ascent 
is always made. 

In May, unfortunately, a perfectly clear 
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view of the two mountains cannot be ob- 
tained, for then it is cloudy, and the mist 
and haze almost hide them from sight. 
Nevertheless, the outlook is glorious from 
the Padre’s terrace on the “ Holy Hill,” 
with the quaint, red-roofed town of Ameca- 
meca; the white churches far off in the 
olive groves, their tiled domes glistening 
under the sun’s rays; the gardens and 
orchards, and the silvery waters that glim- 
mer beyond the green meadows; the pur- 
ple of the lower foot-hills, and the ever- 
changing lights on the nearer mountains, 
all dominated by the two great volcanoes 
that rear their lofty heads far above the 
snow-line, and seem to dream tranquilly 
there in silent watch over the little town 
below. A grander scene it would be diffi- 
cult to find. | 

It is with reluctance that one turns away 
from this, even to visit Fray Martin’s cave 
and the other matters of interest. From 
the magnificent volcanoes, which glitter in 
the warm sunlight like two vast heaps of 
mingled snow and silver, the white fluffy 
clouds hovering jealously about their lofty 
summits, down to the cave of even a holy 
friar is a long step, and an unwelcome one, 
for one would prefer to spend all of the 
precious three hours in silent worship of 
Popocatapetl and his sleeping sweetheart. 

The cave is a tiny one, rudely cut into 
the side of the sacred hill, doubtless by 
Fray Martin himself, and during his life- 
time had neither adornment nor furnish- 
ings, save the good Father’s straw petate 
and rude vessels. Now it is floored with 
glistening, exquisitely colored tiles, any of 
which is worth a fortune, and continually | 
provocative of a breach of the tenth com- 
mandment. The low roof, damp, crum- 
bling,and uncomfortable in the days of the 
Padre, is now smoothed and polished, and 
even colored. Over in the corner where 
his humble bed once was, a_ gilded 
and much decorated case now reposes, 
which has the honor of holding the Image 
of Amecameca,—empty when we saw it, 
because the image was being worshiped 
and. prayed to down below in the town of 
Amecameca. Later, we did see it—a verv 
curious image, unlike any that one can see 
anywhere in this image-loving country. 
There are many legends about it, of which 
that one implicating the mule is the most 
credulous. At any rate, it is certain that 
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Amecameca 


the image has reposed in this same cave 
for more than three centuries—ever since 
the year 1530. It represents the dead 
Christ, being, of course, rudely fashioned. 
The material seems to be a sort of corn- 
stalk pith, or fiber, (perhaps a maguey 
preparation, known in those days, but now 
a lost art). While it is fully life-size, it 


weighs just two pounds! This is the idol 
of the Indians of Amecameca and the sur- 
rounding pueblos. Many persons have at- 
tempted to purchase it, and failed. Like 
the ‘Titian “ Entombment ” at Tzintzunt- 
zan, this image is secretly guarded day and 
night, and woe be unto the man who dares 
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to steal it! To purchase it, no matter at 
what price, is out of the question. 

In this very tiny cave Fray Martin lived 
for many years, doing many good works, 
greatly beloved of the Indians, and even of 
the animals of the ahuehuete forest there- 
abouts. He must have been another Saint 
Anthony; for the legend runs that even 


A Penitent Going Up the Sacro Monte on Her Knees 


the little beasts of the forest changed their 
holes and Jairs in order to live near him, 
and the birds forsook their nests to be with 
and sing to him. His life seems, from the 
iegends of the Indians of Amecameca, to 
have been full of pure and holy works, 
spent in self-denial and self-forgetfulness, 
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and given up to his “ Indios ” of Ameca- 
meca. He was of the Franciscan Order, 
and the conversion of hundreds of Indians 
was his work. They came to regard him 
much as the disciples of old must have 
thought of our Christ. On his death and 
burial at Tlalmanalco, the burial-ground 
then of his order, the Indians secretly stole 
his bones and buried them in the little 
cave that had for so many years been his 
only earthly home. ‘There, even to this 
day, three hundred years afterward, In- 
dians go yearly, and even monthly, to pray 
that the spirit of ‘“‘ E] Padre Martin ” may 
be with them, and give them such things 
as they may want. 

These pilgrimages are very interesting, 
even to the Roman Catholics of Mexico, 
being a strange mixture of Aztec and 
Christian rites, Aztec predominating. No 
priests officiate,—the people have it all 
their own way, going after first holding 
their religious dance at the foot of the hill. 
in torchlight processions up the winding 
causeway, stopping to pray at each of the 
fourteen stations, where they lcave little 
tokens of their presence, such as a lock of 
hair, a scrap of the reboso or tilma or cot- 
ton garment.. Few strangers have seen 
this. We once surreptitiously watched 
one of these same dances, though not the 
Amecameca one. It is a dro]] thing, being 
merely a slow shuffling about, to the sound 
of the usual Indian music, pipe or reeds, 
by the men, and the dance about a pole 
that is decorated with ribbons and flowers 
by the girls. If one is unobserved by the 
dancers, it is an interesting thing to see. 
The moment they learn of your presence, 
however, the dance and the music abruptly 
stop, dark faces scowl, and strange words 
are muttered in an unknown dialect. 
You then see only a lot of very clean In- 
dians, gazing sullenly at you, with blank 
and not very pleasant faces. 

Very often the pilgrimage from the foot 
of the sacred hill to the cave of Fray Mar- 
tin is made by the pilgrims on their knees, 
some of them even wear the crown of 
thorns (corona de espinas). We saw one 
of these fanatics the day we were at 
Amecameca, and were so lucky as to photo- 
graph her, unknown to the Indians throng- 
ing about her. Had they seen us in our 
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profane occupation, there is no telling 
what might have happened. She was an 
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old woman, of perhaps fifty, clothed in 
veritable rags, soiled and worn with long 
travel. Her hair, matted and in strings, 
fell down over a peculiarly ugly and repul- 
sive face, soiled with dirt and dust, and 
over both the blood from the cruel crown 
of thorns was trickling in sluggish 
streams! It was a most ghastly sight, this 
half-crazed creature, in her rags and crown 
of thorns, as she slowly wriggled along, on 
the ascent to the cave, muttering in her 
own dialect, speaking to no one, looking 
at no one, intent only on the fulfillment 
of her vow, careless of the sharp thorns 
that cut into her forehead and head and 
the stones that bruised her knees. Along 
her path followed a crowd of men and boys 
and women, who praised her, and even ran 
forward and threw their tilmas and rebosos 
before her, to soften the pilgrimage, many 
of the men holding her up by the hands 
when, from fatigue and weakness, she 
would be unable to wriggle on, falling 
often face downwards on the sharp rocks 
of the causeway. te 

Before going down the holy hill again, 
we were, by special request, taken over the 
humble rooms once occupied by Padre 
Tomas, our special friend and guide, now, 
alas! no longer there. His bare little 
room was still there, but the cat and the 
four doves had been taken away. Two 
things only remained—the queer old carved 
chair that he used to sit in, and the wooden 
skull before which he ate his meals of 
bread and water. For years Padre Tomas 
was the parish priest of Amecameca, 
greatly beloved by the Indians and Mexi- 
cans, and even by the “ Gringo ” strangers 
within the gates. But he had one weak- 
ness, an irresistible liking for practical 
jokes, which was the cause of his removal. 
He was sent away to other fields, as many 
another priest has been, and a stranger 
now has his place. 

In those days, the Republic (?) of Mex- 
ico allowed no nunneries, and no mon- 
asteries. Priests and nuns could not even 
walk on the streets or in public places in 
their robes of office. Sometimes, in spite 
of the law, a surreptitious nunnery of 
pious women would be discovered. in 
spite of their tears, prayers, and entreaties, 
the assemblage would be broken up, and 
the sisters scattered. In fact, advice such 
as was given to Ophelia—“ Get thee to a 
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nunnery ! ”—would have been wasted then. 
In Mexico there were no nunneries to get 
to. It was the duty of every priest to re- 
_ port a nunnery wherever he found two or 
three of the faithful gathered together; a 
criminal offense if he did not do so. 

Now, Padre Tomas had a very soft 
heart, and for years he allowed to live and 
flourish under his very nose,—just across 
the patio, in fact,—a very comely and 
pious colony of nuns; all comely,—that 
is, except the Mother Superior. She, as 
Padre Tomas dolefuly confessed, was as 
ugly as a woman could be,—fat, frowsy, 
and fifty, with a mustache! Though he 
would never own it, it was our private con- 
viction that the good Father flirted mildly 
with the comely nuns, overlooking the 
Mother Superior, who would have been no 
woman if she had not resented it. 

To cut a long story short, Padre Tomas 
safely sheltered, shepherded, and con- 
fessed these nuns—who all had money, by 
the way—for many years, doing in all ways 
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his duty by them, save in the matter of 
practical jokes, of which there were hun- 
dreds. There was the matter of snuff, for 
instance, which he administered to the 
whole flock, to cure the influenza. The 
incident of the burros, and the introduc- 
tion into the general cell of a stuffed man 
(straw), and many other wicked plots, 
which were to him the source of infinite 
amusement, and to the poor nuns the 
most terrible frights. They never dis- 
covered the originator of these deeds, 
strange to say, putting them down as the 
work of the Evil One, who would not be 
exorcised. 

The end came one fine day when the 
Padre, perhaps instigated thereto by the 
Devil, sent the Mother Superior, concealed 
in the vegetable-man’s basket, a nice sharp 
razor, with the mild request that she use 
it on her upper lip. There was, as the 
Padre expressed it to us, tableaux vivants, 
and very nearly battle, murder, and sud- 
den death. For the Mother’s anger was 
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such, that altogether forgetting that she 
was a nun, and certainly not one to tell 
tales, she took the very first train to the 
City of Mexicu, where she sought anid 
obtained audience with the Archbishop, 
and unfolded to him her tale of woe. The 
consequence was that the whole clerical 
outfit of Amecameca was disbanded; the 
short-sighted Mother Superior and her 
flock were broken up and severely repri- 
manded,-and our Padre was taken away 
from his parish, punished severely for 
both his disobedience of the law and the 
playing of practical jokes on the nuns, and 
finally sent off to the Sierras, where he 
_ labors now among a lot of rough mining 
men and peons and burros. Pobre Padre 
Tomas! 3 

In the little chapel of Guadalupe, at the 
very crest of the hill, hang innumerable 
very touching pictures of the saints, and 
any amount of votive offerings. These lat- 
ter are worthy of careful study and inves- 
tigation, for one may be sure that their 
like was never seen elsewhere on earth, or 
under the earth, for that matter,—all of 
them, of course, dedicated to the image of 
the Sacro Monte, and every one of them 
worth (to curiosity-seekers) hundreds of 
dollars. One of them particularly excites 
one’s curiosity—a small square picture, 
done in subdued browns and greens, repre- 
senting a holy friar on his sick-bed, with 
other monks giving him spiritual consola- 
tion, while “Our Senor of the Sacred 
Mountain.” looms up in the background, 
all really quite well drawn and expressed. 
Underneath this touching representation 
is written, in very crabbed old-fashioned 
Spanish script, the following legend :— 


In the year 1541, the holy Padre Domingo, be- 
ing very seriously afflicted with an ‘* enferme- 
dad’’ of the liver, had been given up by the 
practicers of medicine. He commended him- 
self to the Saviour, received the last sacrament, 
and was beginning to grow cold, when, lo and 
behold! there appeared to him our Most Mer- 
ciful Sefior of the Sacred Mountain, who re- 
stored his life and health. In token whereof, 
this picture was painted and hung in the Holy 
Chapel, in perpetual commemoration of the 
healing powers possessed by Nuestro Sefior del 
Sacro Monte. 


That is only one of the offerings. There 
are many more, dating back three hundred 
years; some crude, some gaudy, and many 
others well drawn and painted, in com- 
memoration of all sorts of accidents. 
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There is one that is a sort of “ tale of woe,” 
like that of Johnny Jones and his Sister 
Sue, setting forth the sickness and subse- 
quent near approach to death of a peon 
girl who had imbibed not wisely but too 
well of a certain “ pulque compuesto,” but 
who was saved by the image; another, of a 
railroad accident, where a man narrowly 


escaped death in the wreck by calling, at 


the very last moment, upon “ Nuestro 
Senor ”; another, of a boat accident; and 
many, many more. 

Back of this little chapel one finds a lot 
of clay tombs and monuments, upon all of 
which have been rudely traced outlines of 
feet, of all sorts and shapes and sizes, evi- 
dently with the idea of leaving the trace of 


one’s foot behind, in proof that the sacred __ 


pilgrimage had been made by the owner of 


the said foot thus traced in the everlasting 


rock. Not to be outdone, we also out- 
lined our shoes on the stones alongside 
those of the faithful; for we too had wor- 
shiped at the shrine of “ Nuestro Sefor,”’ 
bought rosaries of the old woman of the 
chapel, given centavos to her little grand- 
son, and left scraps of our garments— 
though not willingly—among the shrub- 
bery and undergrowth of the Sacred 
Mountain, in the vain attempt to find 
orchids. 

From this queer “ place of the foot- 
prints,” one follows another unpaved road 
through the ahuehuetes down to the town. 
During the rainy season, one cannot 
imagine anything more delightful than 
this moss-hung grove of willows, where 
little birds flit about and chirp inquiringly 
at you,—just as they did, perhaps, in the 
days of good old Fray Martin. . 

The quiet is broken as one descends, 
getting nearer the village, and the scenes 
of the fiesta—for Holy Week to the In- 
dians of Mexico is not a time of fasting 
and prayer, but rather a season of gam- 
bling, dancing, feasting, and eating. Even 
on Easter Sunday, one finds booths and 
little white tents, gayly decorated and 
adorned with Mexican flags, streamers, 
and flowers, stretching from the very foot 
of the Holy Hill to the station-yards. All 
sorts of things are hung out and displayed, 
for the temptation and downfall of the 
economically inclined; pulque is flowing 
far more freely than water, and there is 
even the inevitable English ale and. the 
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more ordinary “Cerveza.” ‘The air is 
redolent of frying tortillas, stuffed witn 
cheese and onions and other edibles, and 
which, if you don’t fear indigestion, you 
will find “ muy sabrosos,” especially if you 
take a wee bit of red chili with them! It is 
all Indian, pure and simple; there are no 
estranjeros to mar the scene. Everywhere 
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you will see only the lounging figures of 
the men, in their white garments and big 
sombreros, with the inevitable scarlet tilma 
about their shoulders, smoking lazily and 
talking in low, drowsy tones; and the dark, 
bright-faced women, in their clean starched 
skirts and gracefully twisted blue rebosos, 
chatter and laugh merrily among them- 


A nearer view of the Fiesta 
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selves, as they deftly roll up and fry the 
tortillas, and get ready the pulque for 
their lords’ “comida.” It is all truly 
unique, Indian, uncivilized, and you for- 
get all about the twentieth century, and 
money, and the struggle for life and exist- 
ence, and enviously watch these people, 
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(they are the people, after all, who enjoy 
and understand life,) and wish you were 
one of them. Just about that time, how- 
ever, the whistle of the “ angel-maker ” is 
heard in the land, and you have to say | 
** Adios” to the Indians, and make a rush 
for the station. 


LAND OF BEAUTY: LAND OF FREEDOM 


DECORATION DAY, 1899. 


AND of beauty: Land of Freedom, on thee all our hopes are cast, 
In thy justice, in thy mercy, we can trust unto the last; _ 
In thy rivers, plains and mountains God has shown his bounteous hand. 


Land of Beauty; Land of Freedom, 


great and glorious, good and grand. 


Chorus: 


Live forever, Land of Freedom: home of Anglo-Saxon braves, 
Let it ever be thy motto, Humans were not born for slaves. 


Land of Beauty: Land of. Freedom, float thy banner ever high; 
Starry banner: Freedom’s emblem, for it men will do or die; 

On the land and on the water, tyrants tremble at its sight, 
Floating proudly, never changing, Heaven’s signal for the right. 


Chorus: 


Live forever, Land of Freedom: home of Anglo-Saxon braves, 
Let it ever be thy motto, Humans were not born for slaves. 


Land of Beauty: Land of Freedom, bounded by two oceans’ waves; 
In thy bosom: In thy keeping, are a million freemen’s graves; 
Freedom’s victims; Angels guard them, they are heroes laid to rest, 
In the day of resurrection they will stand among the blest. 


Chorus: 


Live forever, Land of Freedom: home of Anglo-Saxon braves, 
Let it ever be thy motto, Humans were not born for slaves. 


Land of Beauty: Land of Freedom, God will guard thee from all harm. 
He will shelter thy defenders, and as3ist with his right arm. 

Keep progressing, ever forward, never let thy light grow pale 

Land of Beauty: Land of Freedom: right and justice must prevail. 


Chorus: 


Live forever, Land of Freedom: home of Anglo-Saxon braves, 
Let it ever be thy motto, Humans were not born for slaves. © 


Copyright, 1898. 


John L. Boone. 
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A UTAH LOVE STORY 


By FANNY DARE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MISS A. BRADSHAW 


ESTERDAY, Chara- 
athalar had been a god- 
less little Gentile boy, an 
orphan, unsheltered, fed 
here and there, derided, 
scoffed at; but to-day, by 
process of law, he had be- 
come possessed of a home, a 
father, and two mothers,— 
all good Christian people, 
concerned for his material and spiritual 
weal, and bent on training him up as they 
believed a boy should go. : 

His two mothers were sisters by birth, 
and submissive, affectionate wives to their 
Mormon-elder husband, he being a model 
specimen of his kind, bishop of his block 
from time out of mind, a willing giver of 
his tithes, walking erectly in his own nar- 
row way, and seeing all that could be seen 
with the dim light given him. And more 
than this no man can do. 

No children had been born to them, and 
their lamentations had been long and loud, 
but now fate had sent this boy their way, 
and they smiled again. They deemed his 
rearing a God-given task, and threw their 
souls into it. To make him a good bov 
and a good Mormon was their determina- 
tion, and in their opinion no boy could 
aspire to higher things. 

As a boy among boys, Charaathalar 
would not have rated high. There was a 
vulgar term of mockery among Mormon 
lads not heard elsewhere, and this term 
was constantly applied to him. a 

They said he was “dishwatery,” and 
named him “ Dishwater Perkins.” 

He was such a faded, unwholesome boy, 
and the projecting curve of his teeth ac- 
centuated the inward slope of his chin, 
while his little ball of a nose was far from 
attractive. As for his hands !—were this 
writing designed for a medical treatise lL 
might dare describe them. But his eyes 
were blue and attentive, and when in re- 

ose his was an altogether most pitiable 

ace. 

His two new mothers swooped down on 
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him like prey-birds on choice pickings; 
for there was some glory in righting the 
wrongs of a boy like this, not found in 
sturdy, rosy boys, and this sort of glory 
was an incense smelling sweet in the nos- 
trils of all church people there. 

Jannetty had her plans for rearing boys; 
Emmerettah, hers. Jannetty’s, all rod; 
her sister’s, none. Each sister well-inten- 
tioned, each anxious to bring to the boy a 


little of the harmony of life which had 


fallen so generously to her share, as she 
believed. 

Charaathalar’s new home was a fair 
spot. Many of the dwellings about were 
adobe, but Elder Mills’s was frame and 
well constructed, setting back from the 
wide tree-bordered street a hundred feet or 
so, with a double row of cottonwoods up 
from the gate, and a mass of luxuriant but 
perfectly disciplined shrubbery filling the 
yard. From the street you saw the double 
buff-and-white cottage through a screen of 
green branches set thick with blossoms, 
and the piazza running the length of the 
two houses was divided by a partition bear- 
ing on either side shelves filled with pots 
of blooming plants. Wide, rude chairs 
stood about and hand-made rugs strewed 
the floor, the arrangement being the same 
on either porch. Everything was orderly 
and cheerful and showed contentment and 
good housekeeping in every detail. 

Charry arrived during “ Jannetty’s 
week,” and her time being occupied by 
the somewhat exacting Elder, he -was 
turned over to Emmerettah, she being 
free, and therefore house-cleaning. 

The boy’s first meal in his new home was 
like a vision of fairyland. He sat across 
from Ma Emmerettah, and after the bless- 
ing she had asked him which kind of sauce 
he preferred—peach or pear. That he 
should be given any kind was a revelation 
to him who had seldom tasted such food, 
and when he hesitated Emmerettah had 
given him a dish overflowing with peach, 
as being the richest and most liked by boys. 
He sat staring at it as if it were some rare 
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gem or curiosity, and when a fly lit upon 
it, indignantly drove it away. 

To eat sweets, and to eat his fill! He 
wondered if he were dreaming, and was 
convinced that it was for to-day only, and 
because of his arrival. -He had been 
washed, and his bleeding hands bound with 
strips of oiled linen until they were almost 
useless, but he ate and drank as best he 
could, and gazed with affectionate eyes on 
his new mother, who returned the gaze 
lovingly. 

For a week she and the boy lived to- 
gether, and in that time became as mother 
and child. The broken heart of the boy 
began healing, and the willingness with 
which he did his tasks, his very awkward- 
ness and ignorance, endeared him to her 
sweet and tender soul. 

It was Sunday evening and the end of 
the week. After a day of prayers and ser- 
vice-going, she called him to her side and 
said : “ Charry, honey, you ’ve been a beau- 
tiful, good boy all week; but you know, 
beginning in the morning, t’ other Ma 
Mills takes you for a spell.” | 

“I know it,” he replied, struggling 
vainly to keep back his tears; “ but I want 
to stay here. Can’t I?” 

“No; *t would n’t be right. You know 
you are half hern and half mine, and all of 
Pa Mills’s.” | 

Charry sat silent, pondering probably 
on this division of himself, while tears fell 
on his bandaged hands. 

“I’m ’fraid of her. She ain’t so good ‘s 
you.” 

“Why, honey, she’s just the same as 
me,—a God-fearin’, Christian woman, 
and a better bread-baker than ever [I 
dared be.” 7 

“She’s different, though. I watched 
her through a crack a long time yester- 
day.” 

“Why, Charry ! was you peekin’ through 
a crack at your Ma Jannetty Mills? 
That ’s wrong and unchristian and a thing 
the Elder would n’t ’prove on if he knew it. 
Don’t your catechism say to honor thy 
parents? Good people never peek. ‘They 
don’t want to see people when they are 
alone by their secret selves, with only 
God’s eye on ’em.” 

Charry, rebuked, hung his head and 
looked penitent, as if possessed of full 
knowledge of his own degenerateness, and 
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was meek enough. The next morning, 
when dressed, Ma Emmerettah led him 
through the little gate in the dividing 
fence, and into Ma Jannetty’s kitchen. 

The Elder had gone to his work of haul- 
ing stone below town an hour gone, and 
Charry’s breakfast was on the table await- 
ing him. 

Ma Jannetty met them at the door, her 
starched cotton dress and apron rattling 


_ like wind-blown paper. 


“Good mornin’, Sis. You ’ve brought 
me my boy, I see. Here’s his breakfast 
ready for him. Sit down yourself. Wil- 
liam told me to tell you not to get too 
early supper, as he was likely to be late, as 
he was all last week with me, and us 
eatin’ a spiled supper every evening. Now, 
son, eat your breakfast, so’s I can get 
cleaned up and to my work.” 

Charry sat with his eyes fixed on the 
food, but ate nothing. The breakfast 
was a bowl of coarse oaten grits and a cup 
of milk. A week~since had this been of- 
fered him he would have accepted thank- 
fully, but Ma Emmerettah’s generous 
cuisine had depressed his appetite and 
raised his standard of breakfasts. He 
sipped the milk and dug his spoon into the 
oat-grits, but got no farther. 

Emmerettah’s long-empty heart had 
become filled to almost overflowing with 
this unwholesome, misshapen boy, and 
when she saw him stick at the porridge her 
tenderness for him nearly overwhelmed 
her. 

“Sissv, dear,” she began mildly, “ the 
child is not real well yet, and needs deli- 
cate food.* I’ve been feedin’ him on 
canned fruit all week. We both have so 
much it will only go to waste, as it ’s nearly 
cannin’ time again, and not half of our 
jars emptied. Let’s let Charry empty ’em 
for us. He just loves fruit, and it ’s good 
for his blood. We put up so much, to tell 
you the truth, I think it ’s just about haif 
wasted.” | 

“There *]] be none wasted in my house, 
I can tell you that,” replied Jannetty 
tartly. “Cousin Liza, up Boise City way, 
can use all I have left over. It pears like 
to me no one but us Mormon women ever 
has anything decent to eat in the fruit 
way. Liza’s always cryin’ down our reli- 
gion, and then livin’ from hand to mouth 
the way she does.” 
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“I know it,” answered Emmerettah; 
“but we have done the Lord’s bidding and 
He has blessed us, and we will help Liza 


all we can, and pray for her to be brought 


into the fold. You send her all your left- 
over fruit, and I’ll give Charry mine. 
The week he is your boy [ll bring him 
over his can every day. His hands need 
fruit.” 

“They need something. I know that 
well enough. But it’s my belief it’s soft 
soap and itch-balsam instid of fruit.” 

“ Now, Jannetty, don’t be too harsh.” 

“ Now, Emmerettah, don’t be too fool- 
ish, but come on into the settin’-room and 
see the beautiful new chair William gave 
me. You get yourn to-day.” 

The chair was minutely examined and 
admired, and then Emmerettah started for 
home by the way of the kitchen. There 
sat Charry, the porridge untouched, his 
face dripping with tears. She went to 
him and hid his face, plain to the ‘point 
of grotesqueness, in her apron. 

“ Come, honey,” she cooed, “ ‘eat your 
grits and hush cryin’ about ’em.’ 

“Tt ain’t the grits,” sobbed the boy. 
IT li—li—li—like mush, but, bu—” 

But what, darlin’: 

“ She don’t love me.’ 

Charry! she does love you. I 
know she does.” 

“ No,—no,—no—, she don’t. . No—no 
—nobody loves me but you. You’re the 
onliest one that ever called me ‘ honey.’ ’’ 
And sobs fairly racked him as he clung to 
her apron. 

She took him on her lap and folded him 
close to her breast, and her tears were min- 
gled with his. The other Mrs. Mills came 
into the kitchen. 


“ Well, Emmerettah Alive Mills, if you . 


_ don’t take me clean offen my feet! Any 
one would suppose I was goin’ to misabuse 
that child, when I ’m goin’ to love him and 
do my hull duty by him just same’s you 
be. He’s ailin’ and needs clarifyin’, as 
his hands show. You may fruit him your 
week, but I shall certainly clarify. him 
mine.” 


“Now, Sis, he’s no more’n a baby . 


yet.” 

“And I ’ve seen some mighty unwhole- 
some babies. Where would William Mills 
be to-day if it wa’ n’t for me. He’s that 


bilious the week you feed him he can’t 
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eat when he gets back to me until he’s 
plumb clarified. He may well say I’m his 
fast and you’re his feast, and the Holy © 
Word says to fast is best.” 

“T know, Sis; but William ’s a strong, 
hearty man.” 

“And I’m goin’ to make Charry a 
strong, hearty boy, and he’s goin’ to love 
me as I love him, ’cause I ’ve got a ma’s 
love buzzin’ round in me, yearnin’ for a 
spot to settle on, same ’s you had.” 

“ Well, start easy like, Sis. He’s never 
had a kind word afore till now, and he 
sets such store by them. He’s the thank- 
fulest child I ever knew, and me and him 
have had such a happy week together. I 
want him to have the same with you.’ 

“And he’s goin’ to have it,” replied 
Jannetty, taking the boy with firm hand 
from her sister’s lap into her own, and 
feeding him the grits, now sprinkled light- 
ly with sugar. It was a mystery how the 
child managed to swallow the food and his 
sobs at the same time, but he did so 
bravely, even endeavoring to facilitate 
matters as best he could. 

“There, I knew he was a good boy, and 
only needed a little coaxing. Before he’s 
with me a week he’ll be lovin’ me more 
than t’other ma, and puttin’ her pear-jam 
aside for my porridge. Let me look at 
them hands and see what we can do about 
them.” 

She began to unwind the bandages 
roughly, and Emmerettah went from the 
room with one backward oo into the 
imploring eyes of Charry. 

It had been agreed that the women were 
to have the boy week about, a boy each be- 
ing considered too expensive, and that 
there was to be no interference between 
them, each woman in her week doing her 
best for him in her own way. Emmerettan 
spoke of him often to William during the 
week, dwelling on his sweetness with lov- 
ing words, and to their evening prayer 
was added a few words for the child. The 
Elder had talked with the boy when he had 
brought him his lunch at noontime, and 


-Mills was assured of the boy’s thankful- 


ness and piety. 

He’s a pice little feller,” he had said 
one evening; “and more’n that I don’t 
ask of no child, but he seems so down- 
hearted it sort o’ sads a body.” 
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Mrs. Mills said she had observed this, 
but hoped to get him over it; but her 
heart saddened the next day when she saw 
him through the pickets, his hands in 
coarse red woolen mittens, his eyes swol- 
len from weeping. She went into her 
closet and knelt in prayer, and from thence 
into the pantry, where she set two of her 
finest jars of fruit on the window-ledge 
where she knew Charry could see them. 
Not a word of her trouble did she breathe 
to the Elder, but was sweet and gentle all 
week, and nightly prayed aloud that the 
Lord would yet see fit to give her a child of 
her own. On Monday morning she kissed 
William—a bone-rack, fringed at top with 
red hair—good-by as he set out for his 
labors, and then she ran to the little gate 
in the dividing fence. Charry stood wait- 
ing on the other side and fell against her 
apron and to kissing it. 

“Now, my darlin’,” she said, “I hope 
you didn't eat no breakfast yet. Well 
have ours together. Just come in quick 
and see what ma’s got for you.” 

The breakfast-table stood ready for 
them, and down the center of it a row of 
glass dishes filled with jam, the largest 
dish being of red plums, the pride of the 
Mormon housewife. Charry stood in 
silence, staring; then his breast began 
heaving, and he threw himself on the floor 
clutching at her skirt-hem. She raised 
him up, and there was a love-feast in the 
little kitchen that morning such as kings 
and queens have never partaken of. 

It was Emmerettah’s custom to clean 
house the week she was alone, and hitherto 
the six days had been devoted entirely to 
it, but now all was changed. ‘The first 
half of the day she gave up to her domestic 
affairs, but the afternoons were filled with 
Charry. O, those happy afternoons, 
gleaming specks in a dull, gray life that 
were never forgotten! They picnicked 
and strolled into the woods, catechism al- 
ways in hand, so that the boy’s religious 
instruction might not be interrupted. The 
child’s whimsical appearance was a target 
for the hamlet’s satire. 
did not know it. 

The smiles which greeted him at every 
turn she placed to his account as pleasant 
greetings; but the boy understood, and 
in after years, he lay on her grave and 
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Yet Emmerettah > 
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sobbed out to a friend that he knew all the 
while. 

With all his willingness to learn, the 
catechism was always a task to him, and he 
asked questions no man has yet been able 
to answer. A picture of God was the first 
thing he requested to be shown, and was 
surprised when told his request was un- 
usual, if not blasphemous and impious. 
One point he settled in his mind, 
and never afterward disturbed. If God 
was like anything, He was surely like 
Ma kEmmerettah, and. to stop discus- 
sion it was allowed to rest that way. They 
rambled hand in hand sometimes till 
nightfall and then strolled home, like 
lovers dallying by the wayside. He stole 
a kiss from her neck or cheek or lips when 
opportunity offered, and her soul chanted 
a triumphant love-psalm that soared to 
the spheres. In the evening they sat 
amidst the flowers, Utah’s lush, odorous, 
superabundant bloom, and discussed the 
catechism. I doubt if he would ever have 
learned a line of the book from Emmer- 
ettah’s teaching, though the book was in 
hand the week through. But with Ma 
Jannetty it was different; she gave one 
hard, decisive hour to the book each day. 
Then it was laid aside. In that hour he 
learned whatever he learned at all for fear 
of punishment and worse yet, ridicule. In 
this way he learned the text of the book 
from one mother and the spirit of it from 
the other, and alternated between hell and 
heaven week by week with more evenness 
than generally falls to the lot of man or boy. 

Emmerettah had always considered her 
“ Willum-week ” her happy week. Now, it 
was her “ Charry-week.” She was sun- 
shine to the boy, and he thrived accord- 
ingly. His hands healed, though possibly 
Janetty’s treatment had healed them; his 
flesh became as other children’s, and even 
his hair grew less drab and wiry. 

It was Sunday evening,—and what a 
happy. week it had been! Even the cate- 
chism snarls began to unravel themselves, 
and now as the hour of the weekly trans- 
fer drew near, the woman and boy knelt in 
prayer for Christian resignation to endure 
the separation inevitable. 

“QO, ma,” he cried, “ why can’t I stay 
with you always? -I wish I was a wicked 
Gentile boy with only one mother.” 
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Minmerettah essayed to be severe. 

‘ Charaathalar,” (the niceties of pro- 
nunciation were not observed as she spoke 
the name,) “ you should thank the Lord 
that you are a Christian boy, and bear 
yourself according. Ma Jannetty’s as 
good for you as I be, and loves you 
too.” | 

“Yes, ma; but it’s such another kind 
of love. She makes me do what I don’t 
want to do, and you make me do what | 
want to do. She gives me tea to get an 
appetite on, and then when I’ve got the 
appetite she don’t give me only but por- 
ridge. Is that love?” 

“ Yes, it’s a kind of love, honey,” she 
replied with a sigh. “ She loves you, and 
yet don’t love you; and I don’t love you, 
and yet do. That’s the way of it.” 

This distinction without a seeming dif- 
ference the trusting boy understood as 
best he could, and continued,—“ I’m go- 
in’ to ask Pa Willum to let me stay here 
always.” 

She arose from hey knees genuinely 
severe this time, and there was a note of 
alarm in her voice as she spoke. 

“Don’t never do that, Charry. Don’t 
even think of doing it! You’d make 
what ’s never yet darkened our doors— 
trouble. And then the Elder might send 
you away beside. Well be just as happy 
and thankful as we can be when we are to- 
gether, and you try to love Ma Jannetty 
as much as you can, and do just as she 
wants. Think of how many little boys 
there are in the world with no happy 
weeks, and you with every other one hap- 
py! Why, I might say you ’ve all happy 
ones. There’s the one you are with me, 
and the one you are thinkin’ about and 
knowin’ you are going to be with me. You 
were brought here half for me and half 
for Ma J ee and we ’ve got to abide 
by it.” 

“Why can’t she take the feet half,” he 
whimpered. “She could n’t catechism 
them or feed ’em porridge.” 

“ Charaathalar, don’t be onpious. Come 
sit on my lap, and we’ll sing ‘ A little 
Christian Mormon boy a-travelin’ on to 
glory.’” 

She sang these words as she reached out 
and drew him to her, ill-favored perhaps, 
but clean as a flower from a matutinal 


lustration that would have almost purified 
a leper. He clung to her, but did not join 
the singing, and when her voice died away 
said, “Ma!” 

“ Yes, darlin’.’ 

“ She boven me too, ‘cause I could n't 
drink all the appetite tea.” 

Emmerettah stood him on the floor and 
held him at arm’s length breathless with 
pain and surprise. That any one could 
raise a hand against this trustful, timid 
little creature was hard to believe, and 
harder still the thought that the person 
was a Christian woman, saved and started 
glory-ward. She would have struck an 
angel from heaven as quickly. The blood 
rushed to her ears, and for the first time 
in her life she knew the sickening sensa- 
tion of anger. She put him to bed almost 
without another word, and then sat. be- 
side him, wrapped in a shawl, until he fell 
asleep. 

In the morning she bade him good-by at 
the little gate with a gentle admonition to 
be obedient in all things, and to love Ma 
Jannetty as much as possible, and added, 
more if he could. He held her face be- 
tween his bandaged hands a long while, 
and then they parted for the week. 

At.the supper-table she told William of 
the’ child’s complaint. The Elder was 
amazed that there could be any difference 
of opinion between the sisters, or rather, 
if the truth be told, was amazed that any 
one dared have an opinion differing from 
Jannetty’s, and hinted that maybe the boy 
was to blame. This started Emmerettah 
off on a prolonged eulogy on the child’s 
angelie character, his mildness, his obedi- 
ence; for in her blind love she did not see 
that she followed where he led, and that 
she forced upon him what he was already 
too willing to receive. The Elder, who was 
a rigid administrator of his own affairs, 
was not so much provoked at the boy 
being punished as he was that any one 
should punish him but himself. This was 
insubordination in the household, and as 
continuous block-bishop, it was needful 
that he should check it at once, or it might 
spread to other households wherein the 
family ties were more complicated, and 
therefore, more difficult to manage. He 
finished eating, and going out, told Em- 
merettah to follow, and they entered Jan- 
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netty’s kitchen, looking as downcast and 
unhappy as two criminals. 

They were in the sitting-room, Jannetty 
standing over the boy urging him to finish 
drinking a pint cup of herb tea. Her 
hand was lifted up against him and he 
cowered before her, his lips compressed to 
keep down the nauseous draught he had 


just swallowed. 


Emmerettah snatched the cup from her 
sister’s hand and going to an open window 
threw it far from her. 

Jannetty turned and caught a gleam 
from the Elder’s snapping eyes, and bow- 
ing her head, said meekly, “I was only 
doin’ my duty. I’d have expected a visit- 
ation from the Lord as soon as you ’ns.”’ 

“ You ’re in need of one, I fear, Jannet- 
ty. Are you misabusin’ that child? ” 

“I’m tryin’ to cure his gum-rash, if 
that ’s misabuse, and tryin’ to make him 
fit to live with decent people. It takes me 
all week to clarify him of the sweet-cake 
and preserves Emmerettah feeds him. If 
she had him two weeks hand-runnin’ he ’d 
be a co’pse.” 

“Better a happy co’pse than a grievin’ 
child,” he retorted. 

“ He eats too well to be grievin’ much,” 
said J annetty. 

“Not o your vittles,” 
merettah. 

“Wives! wives, stop! This is onchris- 
tian.” 

“I fear it is, Willum,” said KEmmeret- 
tah; “ but I can’t stand to see that little 
defenseless child knocked about. ‘ His ten- 
der little stomach ain’t fitted up for por- 
ridge, and gripin’ herb tea is not the thing 
to put a child to bed on every night.” 

“Tt’s made Willum the man he is to- 
day, and no disputin’,” snapped Jannetty. 

William sat down and whipped one 
scantling-like leg over the other. 

“1T’m took aback at you two,—clear 
aback,—and it ’s got to stop here and here- 
tofore. Our happy home has grown into a 
scene of disturbance therein, and peace sits 
in our midst no more forever. If the 
child ’s caused it, the child must go, and 
thereunto let us all fix our seal; but if 
the child ’s not the cause, let us find it and 
cast it from our midst as did Daniel in the 
lion’s den.” 

The awed women murmured “ Amen.” 


answered ‘Em- 
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He went on: “ No disturbin’ hand must 
be raised in our midst or we will strike it 
down as the Lord did Moses. We air the 
chosen people, the happy people, the wise 
men of the East. Therefore make your 
life so clean no man can point at yoil. 
Our home-life is our citydale, but destroy 
the citydale and your whole fondatio: 
falls to the ground. Jannetty, did yoe 
whip Charaathalar ? ” 

“TI slapped him a little because he 
would n’t drink his appetite tea.” 

Kmmerettah spoke up: “ How could 
he? That mite of a child don’t hold no 

int—” 

“ He ’d hold a pint 0’ di 
ed Jannetty. 

“Stop!” said the Elder with uplifted 
hand. “ He may be a pint child and he 
may be a quart child; that we will not 
discourse now. ‘The question is, Is he a 
pice child? Emmerettah says he is, and 
my jedgment follows hern.” 
 “He’s pious enough, I suppose, but 
he’s scrofulutic. The week I have him 
I am beseeched by the neighbors offering 
me cures for him.” 

Wives,” said William solemnly, 

‘we ’ve traveled the path together many’ 


years thergunto and never stumbled until 


now. Therefore be weary, my brethren, be 
weary lest we fall intoe a pit now in our 
midst. Each of you women is right in 
your way and generation as given untoe 
you—Emmerettah feedin’ and Jannetty 
clarifyin’. I have thriven under this sys- 
tyum and the child also. Therefore, both 
administer your dozes but with a kindly 
hand, I say,—a meek and gentle hand.” 

“ But he don’t hold no pint, Willum,”’ 
persisted Emmerettah. 

“No; about a half-pint, I reckon,” said 
William with a flourish of his arm meant 
to close the discussion. | 

But Emmerrettah, like all mild people 
when once aroused, continued to argue her 
point. This was her first rebellion, she 
never, in fact, having been sufficiently in- 
terested in anything before to revolt; s9 
she continued: “ He is not half your size, 
Willum; only a third, I should say, and 
needs only a third of the clarifyin’. ‘Shail 
it be a third? ” 

“It 7ll be a half, as Willum said,” 
snapped Jannetty. 
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Now Elder Mills, as the world counts 
these things, was not a rich man. He 
owned the homestead and a team of pow- 
_ erful draught horses, with which he earned 
their living, and by careful management 
they had saved enough to purchase a pure- 
blooded Jersey cow. This was owned in 
equal shares by the women, who not only 
appreciated its products, but loved the 
pretty animal. None but the most exalted 
bishops owned such fine stock, and for a 
petty elder in a minor hamlet to be pos- 
sessed of such property distinguished him 
in a way not understood by the uninitiated. 
Since the addition of the animal to the 
family, Jannetty had become almost arro- 
gant, while even Emmerettah was puffed 
up and felt the distinction keenly. Be- 
sides Emmerettah had bestowed on it a 
sentimental value impossible for her prac- 
tical sister to appreciate, so there were two 
people in the room somewhat surprised 
when she said, “ Sis, s’posin’ you give up 
your half of the boy to me and take my 
half of our cow.” 

“Go slow, wives; go slow,” admonished 
the Elder. “The cow is a vallable ani- 
mal, and may be the boy ain’t willin’ to be 
traded. Charaathalar, air yoe willin’ toe 


993 
be swapped for half of the Jersey and go 
toe live with your Ma Emmerettah for now 
and forever and hereinafter as the Lord 
may set His seal onto this day and for- 
ever? ” 

The boy tried to cloak his eagerness 
with humility as he replied, “ Yes, sir.” 

The Elder.continued: “ And yoe, Jan- 
netty, air yoe satisfied that such should be 
the compack betwixt yoe and your sister, 
boy for cow and cow for boy?” 

Jannetty also tried to cloak her eager- 
ness with humility as she responded, 
“Yea; 

Emmerettah slipped one arm around her 
sister’s waist, and held the. other out- 
stretched to the child, who sprang to her. 
The Elder remained seated, but with 
closed eyes and uplifted hands, intoned 
solemnly: ‘ Now, as a compack toe com- 
pack, and seal toe seal, do we abide by our 
faith in these things as hereinontoe we 
have pledged ourselves toe do those things 
which we ought not toe have done and not 
toe do those things which we ought toe 
have done, and therefore I ask that peace 
be upontoe us one and all.” 

The women and child stood with bowed 
heads. 


UNDER 


THE 


STAR 


HE evening star was shining, 
The night wind whispered low,— 
Along the lane the roses 
Were lavishly ablow; 
Iwarth was as like to Heaven 
As Earth can ever be, 
When leaning close, my love said, 
“ My love, I love but thee!” 


Oh, come again, sweet evening,— 
Oh star, shine in your place, 
That I may keep my trysting 
And gaze upon his face,— 
That I may hear the music 
Of those sweet words again, 
While whispering night-winds wander 
Adown the rose-walled lane. 


Elizabeth Harman. 
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Geronimo (Guyatli)—Apache 


THE CONGRESS OF AMERICAN ABORIGINES 
AT THE OMAHA. EXPOSITION 


By MARY ALICE HARRIMAN 


T EVERY exposition, from the days 
of the Crystal Palace in London 
to those of the Transmississippi 

and International, held in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, during the summer of 1898, there has 
been some particular attraction which has 
excited the interest of all classes of people. 
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Needless to enumerate these various spe- 
cialties, they ranged from the Eiffel Tower 
to the Ferris Wheel, from dancing giris 
to some electrical appliance. But where- 


ever held, in America, England, France, . 


or Germany, no such exposition has ever 
had a gathering of aborigines from whoin 
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the country was wrested, or of the sav- 
age and barbarous races who are under the 
protectorate of more civilized nations. 

To this last exposition of the Trans- 


‘mississippi it was given to have a Congress 


of American Indians. It is possible that 
there never will be again, as there never 
was in the past, such a gathering of the 
representatives of a fast-dying race, a 
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primitive modes of living; to reproduce 
their old games and dances; compare the 
varied and characteristic style of dress; 
illustrate their strange customs; recall 
their almost forgotten traditions; prove 
their skill in bead embroidery, basket- 
weaving, and pottery; and most impor- 
tant of all, to afford a comparison of the 
various tribes and a study of their charac- 
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Cloudman—Assinaboine 


uniting of six hundred Sioux, Omahas, 
Sacs, Foxes, Crows, Blackfeet, Chey- 
ennes, Piutes, Apaches, Zunis, Navajos, 
Mogquis, Chippewas, Assinaboine, Arapa- 


hoes, Poneas, and Flatheads,—wards of a ~ 


nation that has conquered but not sub- 
dued them. 
The object of this Congress was to pre- 


‘gent the different Indian tribes and their 


teristic and tribal traits. From every 
standpoint it was a grand opportunity to 
see and study Northern Crow and South- 
ern Ute, the once treacherous Sioux and 
implacable Apache, to compare Assina- 
boine with Zuni. Months of travel would 
be required to see in native haunts all 
the Indians encamped in juxtaposition 
to the highest marvels of science and 
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Chief Hollow Horn Bear—Sioux 


art as exemplified in the Omaha Exposi- 
tion. 

The Indian will always be a fascinating 
object. We know nothing of the origin 
of these strange people; we know they 
welcomed Columbus and those who fol- 
lowed; we know that centuries of rapine 
and blood have changed their gentle, child- 
like natures into malignant savagery, that 
every evil deed done to them has borne its 
bitter fruit, and that the settling of North 
America alone. has been at the cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives, slain 
treacherously and sometimes without war- 
rant, and at a cost in money for Indian 
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wars, since 1831, of over one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. : 

But what do we know of the point of 
view from which these classic braves and 
their ancestors—in whose veins flowed the 
independent blood of the patrician— 
looked at the encroachments of a foreign 
and alien race? An Indian does not pa- 
rade his grievances. He fights with the 
desperation of despair until conquered, 
and then awaits his doom, extinction, with 
stoical resignation. 

Alas, that few recognize the Indians as 
fellow-men “under their skins”! If the 
brotherhood of man had been more 
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thought of, and lives adjusted according- 
ly, in the days when Columbus discovered 
a new country, when De Soto vainly looked 
for the fountain of youth, when Cortez led 
his hosts into Mexico and Peru, and dur- 
ing the long centuries of dishonor by 
which this country has been brought to its 
present civilization, we should not have 
had the horrors of Wounded Knee, Geron- 
imo’s savage acts of cruelty, nor the long 
trail of blood and fire which blazed along 
the frontier from the time when the Eas%- 
ern Coast was the outpost till the year of 
our Lord 1898, when the Pillager Indians 
of Minnesota rose in revolt against the 
same old deceit and wanton injustice. 
This is, perhaps, not relevant to the sub- 
ject; but the study of these Indians 
caused deeper thoughts to rise than were 


occasioned by regarding them merely as a- 


part of the amusement section of an expo- 
sition. 

But it is not the rights nor wrongs 9f 
the Indian to which I wish to call atten- 
tion; rather to show the Indian as the 
Alpha of the alphabet of American his- 
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Two Little Crows 


tory, as the exposition, with its wealth of 
accumulated inventions, of art, science, 
and culture, is its Omega. 

This encampment consisted of about 
two hundred and fifty teepees, wick-i-ups, 
adobe-houses, and log cabins, according to 
the fancy of the tribe housed. The Sioux 
had tents of cloth, painted with heraldic 
figures, or devices. Some were of buffalo- 
hide; but these are becoming scarce and 
valuable. The Apache had low, rounded 
huts formed from bent poles, covered with 
bark and cloth. The Navajos and Flat- 
heads made adobe bricks, dried in the sun, 
and built a neat house, one of the most in- 
teresting things on the camping-ground. 

The difference in dress and headgear 
was even more marked than in the dwell- 
ings of the aborigines. ‘The Sioux were 
the most dressy. Their dark-blue blan- 
kets, which they wore draped as classically 
as ever Roman senator, were invariably 
trimmed with a broad band of bright- 
colored beads, sewed on by the patient 
squaws. Their head-dresses, with which 
pictures have made us familiar, were im- 
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Mrs. Sarah Whistler--Sac and Fox 


mense war-bonnets of eagle feathers form- 
ing a halo effect. They were, too, the most 
finely developed,—powerful in physique, 
with aquiline features and high cheek- 
bones. Born rulers, to this day the Gov- 


ernment has‘to lay a lenient hand on these. 


descendants of kings long dead; they 
have the blood of conquerors still flowing 
in their veins. The Apaches—their name 
synonymous with devilish cruelty and 
craftiness—were a surprise to those who 
had never seen any before. Their straight- 
cut hair, bound with a scarlet or white 
band crossing the forehead in bandit style, 
and their pleasant smile, revealing perfect 
teeth, were hardly compatible with precon- 
ceived notions formed from the history of 
the Southwest, and the recollection of the 


atrocities committed by these same 
Apaches and their ancestors. Their wo- 
men, really pretty, good-natured, and 
plump, struck one as having better na- 
tures than.many white women. ‘The Flat- 
heads were noticeable for the disfigure- 
ment. which their tribal name indicates. 
Their women were the only ones whose 
hair was arranged like other races. The 
Omahas were the most civilized Indians 
at the encampment, many of them speak- 
ing English, though giving no sign of this 
to the casual visitor. Only to those whom 
they saw frequently and whom they knew 
respected them, did any of the Indians re- 
lax from their grim silence and proud 
bearing. ‘To but few was vouchsafed the 
privilege of personal acquaintance with 
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these members of a race whose history 
goes back to the time when Atlantis, per- 
haps, formed the link between what we 
now know as the Eastern and. Western 
hemispheres. 

The Indian band, made-up of youths 
from twelve to eighteen years of age from 
the Indian Industrial School of Flan- 
dreau, South Dakota, well illustrated what 
the Government is doing to educate the 
young of its wards. Although dressed for 
the occasion in Indian costume, these boys 
were as well advanced in their studies as 
American lads of the same age, and their 
music was well rendered and selected. 

1 was impressed, too, by the refined 
bearing of an Indian lady,—I use the 
word advisedly,—Mrs. Sarah Whistler, a 
full-blood Sac, from Iowa originally, but 
now of the reservation in Oklahoma. She 
had the manner and bearing of a princess. 
Her moccasined feet, dusky skin, and In- 
dian garb, were not noticed as I heard her 
speak in pure and grammatical English 
of the provable erasure of her people from 
the earth’s inhabitants, and of the good 


_ the gathering of many tribes far-separated 


geographically would be to the Indians in 
acquainting them with white men’s ac- 
complishments, as taught by the Exposi- 
tion, as well as seeing each other, often 
one-time enemies. She discussed Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona,” and spoke 
sadly of the truths in “A Century of Dis- 
honor,” compared Kipling’s vivid style 
with other well-known verse, and spoke of 
the result of the ‘war with Spain. 

As I listened I contrasted her with a 
lady, whiter of complexion, who had asked 
me on the day when every one was read- 
ing of the heroic advance up San Juan 
Hill, if I would let her look at my news- 
paper, she had heard that “ There was to 
be a sale of ribbons at »’ and she 
wanted to know how cheaply she could 
buy streamers for her pet poodle! Need- 
less to say who suffered from the compari- 
son. 

Never before has there been such a 
gathering of men known to have been at 
some time inimical to the interests of the 
American nation. Geronimo, the “ ter- 
rible Apache ” was the most noted. Look- 


ing at his deeply wrinkled face, scarred 
and seamed with seventy years of treach- 
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ery and cunning, watching his ‘anni, 


shifty eyes, one could well understand how 


even brave men had dreaded to encounter 
him in the days gone by, and that it was 
as well to have Geronimo a paroled pris- 
oner as to let him have another chance to 
plan and execute more of his famous raids. 
When, during the Peace Jubilee, sitting 
on his Indian pony he faced the President 
of the United States and his erstwhile 
captor, General Miles, he looked straight 
at them, and then his eyes fell as he gal- 
loped away. Afterward he expressed a de- 
sire to speak to General Miles, and a new 
realization of what “ peace ” means to this 
country was attained by those who saw the 
meeting of the once fanatical foe to civil- 
ization and the commanding general of a 
victorious army that had so recently de- 
feated the descendants of the crafty Span- 
iards, who centuries ago changed the inno- 
cent natives of the New World into beings 
as cruel and fiendish as themselves. 

“ Strikes-the-Iron ” was another chief 
whose life-history would be interesting 
reading. He played his part in the Min- 
nesota massacres of *62, when white scalps 
hung from his belt. Of this part of his 
life he does not speak to many,—discre- 
tion is a virtue to be cultivated. Then he 
roamed westward as the years went by. A 
friend of Sitting Bull, they rode the prai- 
ries as the whites advanced. The Black 
Hills knew him, and his band of horses 
was richly increased by the predatory 
raids made by him and his followers on 
the eager gold-seekers, He is quiet enough 
now; but says the Indians will never be- 
come civilized. 

“When whiskers grow on an Indian’s 
face then will he partake of the benefits 
of education.” As the Indians religiously 
pull every hair out of their faces as it ap- 
pears, it would seem that his sage remark 
was capable of a subtle meaning. 

Many of the gallant Custer’s opponents 
were at this Congress, and as they squat- 
ted in the teepees and passed their carved 
pipestone calumet, conversing in guttural 
tones, one could fancy they were living 
in memorv the days when they imagined 
they could drive the white man back and 
keep as theirs their hunting-grounds of 
forest, hill, and plain. 

Perhaps the most elaborate, and cer-— 
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Chief Goes to War—Sioux 


tainly the most unique of all pertaining to 
the encampment, was the miniature histor- 
ical reproduction of the famous Kiowa 
Camp Circle as it was pitched at Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, in 1867. At the season 


of the blooming of the cottonwood-tree, » 


the Kiowas always met to celebrate their 
great annual ceremonial dance, and on 
this occasion it was the last one before 
they went with other tribes on reserva- 
- tions, and ceded their lands to the Govern- 
ment. 

The miniature camp was perfect in 
every detail, even to being made by de- 
scendants of those participating in the 
great dance. Professor James Mooney, 
the Government ethnological expert, has 
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been engaged-on this particular work 


for five years, and it now belongs 
to the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. As arranged by Professor 


Mooney, the camp was eighty feet in di- 
ameter, and consisted of eighty teepees. 
He selected for this exhibit only those tee- 
pees which he thought would prove of 
greatest interest in uniqueness of design 
as well as historically. They were set in 
the same relative position to each other as 
in the original camp, and in front of eaca 
hung the shield emblematic of the family 
to which it belonged. | 

The Indian battle, sham in reality, but 
realistic enough to the spectators, was a 
sight painfully familiar to the pioneer 
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who, in bygone days, had witnessed such 
scenes, not from the vantage of a grand 
stand, but where life and death were mat- 
ters of uncertainty. ‘To others it was a 
spectacular drama with a touch of the 
genuine, as the mad splash of color swep: 
across the field, the braves adorned the 
most whose apparel consisted of paint and 
a few strings of beads. Finally when the 
ammunition was gone, and the dead and 
wounded were miraculously restored to 
life, amid crowding savages, United States 
soldiers, and throngs of American citizens, 
with President McKinley standing by 
with uncovered head, Captain Mercer, who 
had charge of the Congress, had the flag 
lowered as the band swelled forth the 
strains of “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
There was a tinge of sadness to it all. 
This little band of a few hundred of a fast- 
expiring race were once lords of the conti- 
nent. 
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Who knows what great results this as- 
semblage of red men may effect in the 
minds of the American Indians? Re- 
spect for and admiration of the wonder- 
ful accomplishments of the white race, 
and understanding of the value of educa- 
tion to their own children,—this much, 
at least, has already resulted from the 
most notable gathering of Indians in 
modern times. 

And lastly, we may ourselves learn 
something of the Indians. We should 
know that they are not wholly bad; we 
must remember that generations of ig- 
norance and wrong-doing must be over- 
come in educating them; and saddest 
though most truthful of all we must 
awaken to the fact that civilization, by 
past and present methods, is surely, and 
by no means slowly, killing the last of 
the only people who can rightfully be 
called Americans. 
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AW, *t won’t do, *t won't do; the 
tide ’s runnin’ too heavy t’ take 
any o them chances, which ain't 

relly needful. I seen too many o’ the 
boys ketched that away on th’ bar; seen 
too many on’em go out o’an evenin’, happy 
an’ gay as gulls in a fish-wash, with vish- 
uns 0’ the haul they’s goin’ t’ make, ’n’ 
never sighted ’em alive ag’in. Mebbe 
we ’d pick ’em up ‘long shore som’er’s 
where they'd washed in; mebbe they ‘d 
never show up ag’in, hair nur hide, dead ’r 
alive. The drift’s mighty strong from 
Astoria south’ard here along the coast, 
and I ’low their bodies must ’a’ been car- 
ried along by that. Oncet ole Cap. Smith, 
who lives down Tillamook way, was tack- 
in’ home’ards:’long the beach of an even- 
in’, *n’ seein’ some gulls squabblin’ over 
somethin’, he stops to see what’s up; 
there was some poor feller’s body a-layin’ 
there on th’ sand, the bones most picked 
clean by the gulls. Only his shoes was 
still hangin’ to him; they, bein’ buckled 
on, could n’t nowise get off; by them, his 
nishuls bein’ hob-nailed in the soles, they 
afterwards identifies the find as bein’ one 
0’ the fish boys who was spilled out on the 
bar.” 

The speaker, a swarthy fisherman of fif- 
ty years or thereabouts, was deftly laying 
by a net in the bottom of a stanch, broad- 

beamed fishing boat. He apparently ad- 
dressed himself, for no one else was to be 
seen; occasionally he cast his eyes land- 


ward along the wharf as if waiting for 
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some one. His brown face, partly con- 
cealed by a short and stubbly gray beard, 
was furrowed and wrinkled,—not the 
wrinkles of care, but rather of age and 
wind, and the suns of summer. The boat 
rose and fell with the swelling waters of 
the Columbia, bumping with a dull leaden 
sound in slow regularity against the bar- 
nacle-covered pile to which it was made 
fast. 

“'That pardner of mine’s gettin’ rest- 
less an’ greedy .like,” he musingly con- 
tinued, puffing away on his short-stemmed 
corn-cob pipe, black with age, and blow- 
ing the smoke with a vicious force from 
between his lips. “I seen too many on 
‘em,—all just like him; they’re skerry 
and keerful at first, but *t ain’t long ’fore 
they gets to thinkin’ they knows all there 
is to be known “bout the water and hand- 
lin’ o’ a boat, and then you can’t tell none 
on ’em anything. They goes out so many 
times an’ comes back safe, they comes to 
believe that, after all, they ain’t no danger. 
It’s the old sayin’ *bout famil’r’ty breed- 
in’ contemp’. B’sides, the salmon runs 
thick out nigh’ th’ bar, an’ as I says, they 
gets greedy and ain’t satisfied with fair 
earnin’s.” 

He paused in his soliloquy, walked to- 
ward the bow of the boat, picked up a 
rope which was dangling over the gunwale, 
and began to draw it in hand over hand, 
pulling the boat to a rickety wooden lad- 
der which led from the water to the top of 
the wharf. 
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“ Pete ’s a bit late this evenin’,” he said, 
clambering up the ladder, “I ’1] make all 
ready so’s when he gets here we kin run 
up the sail and get out to onc’t. Hello! 
he ’s comin’ now; ’low he’s got all the duf- 
fle from the look o’ his pack.” 

A tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
with light blue eyes and an abundant 
growth of sandy-colored hair, came sham- 
bling down the wharf, carrying in his arms 


Bill.” 

“Bill” returned only the salutation, 
vouchsafing no reply to his companion’s 
remarks. 
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Quickly the two descended the ladder 
into the boat. The elder of the men cast 
loose the half-hitched rope from the pile 
to which it had been fastened, seized the 
long oars, and pushing off began to pull 
rapidly away, swinging deftly in and out 
among the myriad of small craft moored 
along the river front. : 

“Ye fetched the grub, did ye, Bill?” 
inquired the other, loosing the halyards 


a rolled-up sail, some coils of rope, and a and preparing to haul the sail up the 
couple of old sou-westers. single mast which was set well forward. 
iis “ Hello, Bill!” spoke the newcomer, “ Yep,” responded Bill, “she’s thar in 
« “ guess I’m a little late; the women folks the for’d locker. This hyar salt air’s too 
F up t’ the house is goin’ to a shake-foct appetizin’ to ?low of a man’s weighin’ an- 
a t? night and they’s late with my supper. chor for all night *thout some’at to stay 
a We’ll have to put up the sprit an’ stick hisstomach. A feller who parsecutes him- 
on all canvas ’r the other boys’ll get self onneedful dies afore God’lmighty in- 
i ahead of us ’n’ we’ll hev to lay out over _ tends.” 
: clost t’ the nor’ shore, ’r else take th’ The long, powerful strokes had taken 
t bar; Mike Donovan made the biggest them from among the tugging boats out 
, haul o’ the season there, night afore last, on the broad: bosom of the Columbia. <A 


stiff breeze blew from the northwest, curl- 
ing the surface of the water into choppy 
little waves which beat in musical rhythm 
against the bow of the Mary Ann. 
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“ Puttin’ up the sprit, too, Pete?—the 


wind’s mighty puffy this evenin’. I ’low 


she “ll carry though ef we’re keerful shite 
don’t strike us wrong on the tack. Thar, 
Jet her over now; I’ hard a-port. Easy! 
easy with her!” : 
The boat swung gracefully to the left 
and fled away at a sharp angle on the port 
tack, dipping one gunwale perilously near 
the water-line, the other riding high. 
“That pesky stuff ort t’ ’a’ been bailed, 
Pete. ‘They ’s nothin’ in the world ‘Il keel 
a boat ’s quick as water rollin’ in her; let 
her lean a bit an’ the water shiftin’ pulls 


her furder down. They’s good ballast . 


on this here boat though, ’n’ she’s hard to 
opset entire,—that half ton o’ iron slung 
to her keel ’s a mighty good leveler. i 
hope you put her on solid and fast, Vcte, 
fur if we ever throw her in a squall we 71! 
flop sure.” | 

Pete took from the bottom of the boat 
a large, rusty pan and bega. scooping the 
water out. “ Bill,” he said after a time, 
“me’n’ Jo ’n’ Tom’s been figgerin’ on 
goin’ out to th’ bar one o’ these nights 
and tryin’ a drift. It’s mighty slow gct- 
tin’ rich ’t best ’n’ the salmon’s runnin’ 
too few o’ late to make more ’n’ bread and 
butter. They ’s too many o’ the fellers 
after them too—let ’s try her, Bill.” 

The elder was silent for some minutes; 
he took his pipe in his hand and rapped 
it thoughtfully on the gunwale to re- 
move the ashes. This done, he put the 
ancient cob tenderly away in the inner 
pocket of his canvas jacket and cast his 
gaze searchingly out over the water. Pres- 
ently his eyes seemed to rest upon the de- 
sired object. “ Yander ’s Joe an’ ‘Tom now, 
off the starb'rd; y’ kin allus tell that boat 
o’ theirn by the hang o’ the mast an’ the 
way she dips. She’s a good craft an’ no 
‘ynistake, but a feller not knowin’ her ‘d say 
she’s goin’ over sure when she getsa-rollin’ 
They ’re laying-to waitin’ for us now. 
Bein’s we ’re late to-night, I s’pose they ‘Il 
be bound to try th’ bar too. ‘They ’s been 
proddin’ me’t g’ out mighty nigh every 
evenin’ lately. That boy Jo is turribte 
oneasy like; pears’s if he cain’t noways 
contain himself. That ’s the way with ail 
you young fellers. We’d best not, Pete; 
aisy ’n’ sure ’s best in the end.” 

Pete made no response but continued 
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his bailing. Far down the river scores of 
dancing sails told of the salmon-hunter’s 
quest. A beautiful sight they were, as they 
rose and fell with the water, seemingly like 
the wings of some huge bird, sparkling in 
the sunlight. Some of the boats had furled 
their:canvas and the men were laying out 
their nets. Anon over the water and min- 
gling with its murmuring swish came the 
song of the cheerful toiler; now clear and 


distinct the melody swelled on the fleeinz 


air,the deep voice softened by the distance ; 
now died away with the varying wind till 
the sound came as the voiceless choruses of 
the night. The soft chop-a-chop from the 
paddles of a river steamer lapping lazily 
out of the haze along the northern shore 
was barely audible. Occasionally she 
sounded a sereechy warning from her 
whistles to some careless fisher-boat. The 
smoke curling from the tall stacks floated 
about her for a moment, then drove away 
in torn black banners to the front as she 
steamed with the wind. The last rays of the 
great, round sun fell across the restless 
water, transforming it into a mighty high- 
way of shimmering silver, which seemed to 
reach from the bow of the Mary Ann 
straight into the golden orb. 

“ Let go your sheet f’r the starb’rd tack 
and we ’]l head stret for the boys yander. 


’Pears like the drift is full t’night; them 
pesky furriners is droppin’ in mighty thiek | 


lately,” Bill continued, “ course they ’s all 
entitled, God'Imighty giv the fish for all 
’n’ we cain’t nowise complain, but we ole 
timers is us’t t’ better days ’n’ less squab- 
blin’ for place. Y’ don’t remember, Pete, 
but they was a time when y’ might lay y’r 
net out anywhar, any time; no danger 0’ 
collidin’ with y’r neighbor, ’n’ fish as 
plenty as sandflies in summer.” 

The Mary Ann rapidly approached her 
companion boat, which, with anchor cast 
and shaking sai!, rode with her nose to 


the wind. The bronzed faces of the twa 


young fishermen who occupied her wore 
ill-coneealed evidence of discontent. 

“Bill ’n’ Pete’s slower’n a home’ard 
vessel ina kam t’-night; the good water ’s 
all-full ’n’ Bill’s sech an ole woman that 
be ’fraid o’ the bar ’n’ wanter 
th’ ne’r shore; he allers does,” growled the 
man at the helm. 

“ fellers!” sang out Pete from the 
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Mary Ann, now a dozen yards away, “ what 
y say t’ tryin’ the rollers t’ night? We’re 
eft alee here, *thout a chance o’ gettin’ 
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a single fishin 

“Wall,” interrupted Bill, “I calkilate 
a half a dozen fish is usefuller t’ a live 
man *n’ a boat-load t’ a corpse. I ‘low 
you ’re getin’ nuff f’r the younguns ’n’ the 
women folks t’ live comft’ble on now; 
more ’s like a glitterin’ troll before y’r 
eye, allus draggin’ ye on ’n’ on; ye cain’t 
take it along when ye weighs yvr last 
ancher. You boys knows the number o’ 
widders the bar made last winter——-” 

“ Umph! ” responded the second mai of 
the Queen gruffly, “that’s gettin’ water- 
logged. I cain’t afford t’ waste val’able 
time fishin’ fur mud-crabs ’n’ weeds ‘n’ 
drift, which is “bout all there is to be 
ketched long shore. This here boat ’s got 
to be paid for *n’ the Jew’s g»itin’ press- 
in’. Ef we takes the shore t’night *t’: 
be the last time fur me; I cries quits with 
this crowd.” 

“Wall, hev y’r way, hev y’r way; we ’il 
go. Ye cain’t noways say my duty ain’t 
did. We’ll bear wes’ by sou’wes’.” 

The boom stays were again drawn and 
made fast, tillers were thrown to port, and 
the wind catching their sails, the two boats 
sped away over the now darkening sur- 
face of the river. Miles to the south and 
west could be heard the rolling boom of 
the breakers; still across the water the 
occasional song of the fisherman; from 
the distant shore the shrill whistle of the 
canneries spoke the day’s toil past; far out 
over the bar, like the great spirit of unrest, 
the bellowing moan of the whistle-buoys. 
Eastward, the pine-clad mountain-tops 
were rosy with the last bright colors of the 
day. Here and there, upon the rolling 
surface, swaying, twinkling lights began to 
appear, marking the whereabouts of the 
fish-boats. Slowly the river mists arose 
and were joined by the fog, which swept 
in great masses over the western head- 
lands, shutting from the Mary Ann and 
her companion like an impenetrable gray 


wall all but the dark surface of the 


water. 
Pete took from the locker in the stern of 


the boat a large double-globed kerosene 
lantern, and lighting it, hauled it to the 
mast peak; a hazy glow of light following 
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a-stern showed that their mates in the 
Queen had done the same. 

“ The fog’s comin’ in airly t’night,” Bill 
remarked, “I ’*low we orter take in the 
sprit and slow down, so’s not to run foul 
o’ any o° the other boys. Guess they ain’t 
likely ter be any on em hyar, though; it’s 
too fur out; we’re nigh—wall, speak 0’ 
the Devil—” 

“Look out theer, you land lubbers! 
Port your helm ’r you ’!] run us down! ” 

The dim form of a boat, not above fifty 
yards away and driving direct for the 
Mary <Ann’s_ starboard bow, loomed 
through the engulfing fog. | 

“More rope on your sheet, Pete 

Pete sprang to the stays and paid out 
the rope. The Mary Ann veered sharply 
to the left, allowing the wind to strike her 
sail almost full, and she leapt forward; 
none too soon, for the stranger boat in 
passing a-stern brushed with her rolling 
boom the tiller, which Bill, but a moment 
before had swung with such violence. 

“ You clam-diggers *d better get a tub ’n 
practice sailin’ ’r you ’!] go keel up some 0’ 
these times an’ they ’!] be more feed f’r the 


sharks,” shouted Pete at the craft, now | 


fast disappearing into the darkness and 
the fog. “ Durn my riggin’ ef thet wern’t 
a close shave; they must ’a’ been down to 
the Blazin’ Stump t’ day—thet onfernal 
whisky 0’ Smith’s causes more wrecks than 
all th’ other things throwed together,— th’ 
bar is nowhar.” 

“P’raps not,” said Bill, “ p’raps not; 
sartain sure th’ two t’gether has made a 
heap of them hereabouts.” 

The billows had grown higher, and the 
boat, battling with them head on, rose on 
the swelling water, trembling for an in- 
stant at the crest, then plunged far down 
into the rolling trough, only to rise and 
fall again with each succeeding wave. 

A presentiment of coming evil seemed 
to hover over Bill. Always of a medita- 
tive mind, always impressed by the stu- 
pendous in nature, as his eyes rested upon 
the moving mountains of water which 
rushed upon them out of the night he 
seemed to realize his own insignificance as 
never before. 

“Things like th’ rollers hyar,” he mused, 


“)bein’ sech turrible power gives me the 


feelin’ that man’s mighty puny ’n’ the 
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good Lord’s only permittin’ us t’ live as 
worrums by suffrance. Wed best lay-to 
hyar, I calkilate, an’ put out th’ net. Ill 


get the shell ’n’ give the boys th’ sig- 


nal,” 

He delved into the contents of the lock- 
er, whose trap-door had served him for a 
seat at the helm,and brought up an ancient 
conch-shell. Setting it to his ips, he blew 
two léng sonorous blasts. In a moment 
two answering blasts, fog-mufiled, came 
over the water. Meantime his companion 
letting down the sail, had furled it and 
placed it on the bottom of the boat beneath 
the seats. 

Presently the hazy form of the Queen 
loomed through the fog and drew along- 
side. Fastening one end of the long sal- 
mon net, which lay folded up in the bow of 
the Mary Ann, a-stern, they pulled away, 
Bill carefully guiding the net over the 
gunwale, that it might not become entan- 
gled, while Pete at the oars prevented the 
boat from being drawn away by the tug- 
ging net, which having been stretched 
taut, the two men settled down to the work 
of the night. 

Occasionally, from where the line of 
floats stretched away there came the sound 
of splashing water as some sturdy salmon 
made desperate but futile attempts to free 
himself from the mesh. Now one could 
be seen close by, churning the surface of 
the water into foam and leaping into the 
air only to be drawn down again by the 
merciless cords. The fish were running 
thick, and with every take-up of the net 
the boxes of the Mary Ann found a boun- 
tiful harvest of pink and silver bodies 
which thrashed and struggled hopelessly 
in their agonizing gasps for breath. 

The men, absorbed in their work and 
jubilant with success as the boxes were 
filled and they began tossing the fish into 


the bottom of the boat, had taken no heed 


of the passing time or their whereabouts ; 
no heed of the drift which swung them 
nearer and nearer to the mad chaos of the 
outer bar. | 

Suddenly Bill straightened up from his 
work and listened. The stiff breeze of the 


- evening had fallen away, giving place to 


an ominous stillness. Unmistakably 
through the fog came the sullen boom 
of the breakers. He peered about him at 


the great waves on which the Mary Ann 
was riding. 

“What time’s it, Pete?” 

““ Ha’ past ’leven,” said Pete, glancing 
at his-wateh; “’n,” he added with quick 
apprehension, “the tide turns at thet 
time.” 

Bill seized the conch-shell and blew four 
short, sharp blasts. “The other fellers 
has fergot too,” he said, “ God ’lmighty 
save us ef thet tide should ketch us ’fore 
we gets off the bar. Y’ know how she 
rolls when the tide turns ag’in the flow v’ 
the river.” 

While speaking Bill had taken the boom 
from under the seat and set it to the mast, 
and was now hurriedly threading the rings 
with the mainsail halyard, preparing to 
run it up. His companion, laying hold of 
the bob-line of the net, began hauling it in. 

The roar of the tumbling water which 
spoke the approach of the incoming tide 
grew momentarilv louder. The quiet air 
was torn with spitting gusts of wind which 
seethed through the oppressive, creeping 
fog, transforming its peaceful shroud into 
a thing fierce with rushing life. 

“Slip yer fish ’n’ haul in,” Bill shouted 
to Pete, who struggled at the net, laden 
with leaping, thrashing salmon, “ef ye 
don’t want t’ be feed fer them as is left. 
Keerful while I noses her home! ” 

He seized tne oars and swung the Mary 
Ann around, pointing her bows away frora 


the hungry, galloping tide, up the river 


and homeward. 

They did not hear above the voices of 
the water a jerking, snapping sound which 
came from beneath their feet, as the boat 
turned side on to the waves, slid down into 
the trough and reeled under the shock of 
the succeeding swell, nor did they note a 
moment later her careening buoyancy. 
Pete, absorbed with dragging in the net, 
and Bill at the oars thought it only the 
wilder tossing of the billows. 

“Ye a’most done, Pete?” shouted the 

elder man. “Be lively i’ the name o”’ 
God,” he continued, steadying the labor- 
ing boat with the oars. 

“ Hist yer sheet,” returned Pete. “Time 
she’s up Ill have the net aboard.” 

Bill dropped his oars, grasped the hal- 
yard, and hauled her up. Making fast the 
main sheet, he turned, and laid hold of the 
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tiller. The gusts of wind had ceased, but 
above the angry roar of the water he 
heard, as he ported his rudder, what he 
had not before,—an awful rushing sound 
which instantly grew more terrible. The 
fog for a moment was swept from them, 
fleecing as in terror before the fury of the 
incoming squall. The man at the helm 
turned his face to the sea. Wind and 
wave scemed to blend under the fierceness 
of the gale. For an instant he gazcd, fas- 
cinated with the gleaming, awful beauty. 
Huge billows with summits rolling moun- 
tains high were torn and shredded by the 
wind, and driven in long, winding, writh- 
ing sheets of chastly white, which 
streamed skyward only to fall again into 
the ravenous maw which had spewed them 
forth. The moon had risen and struggled 
softly through the rent in the fog, casting 
her pale and peaceful light upon the sur- 
ging sea, like a heavenly effulgence drift- 
ing from the battlements of Paradise down 
into the regions of the damned. 

Bill saw it all in a glance, and shouting 
to Pete to ease away the shect, he threw 
the Mury Ann straight before the wind, 
trusting to her stanchiness and heavy bal- 
last to ride out the squall. The first rush 
of air preceding the full fury of the storm 
struck the sail, and the boat, heeling 
frightfully, charged the great waves before 
her like a mad thing. The men knew from 
her ungovernable careening that some- 
thing was wrong. Simultaneously it fell 
upon them that she had thrown her ballast, 
—the half-ton of iron, of which Bill had 
said, “I hope ye put her on tight, 
Pete,” —and Pete had failed. Both knew 
that with sail spread to the wind her 
weathering the squall was beyond human 
possibility. Pete, with speed born of the 
awful peril, leaped to the mast and seized 
the halyards. 

All too late! Even as he stooped to cast 
the rope from the cleats it was upon them 
—the wind and the furious, driven masses 
of water. They felt the Alury Ann quiver 
beneath the shock and then, with a fierce 
convulsive throw, she went over. Bill had 
seen Pete standing upon the net, a part of 
which still hung over the forward gunwale, 
bend to seize the halyard, and then, as the 
squall struck them, hurled forward under 
the sail of the capsized craft. He, being 
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in the stern of the boat, was thrown clear 
of the entangling ropes and the deadly 
thrashing of the mast. 

Shot to the surface after his sudden 
plunge, his first thought was of Pete. Ile 
cast his eyes in the fancied direction of the 
wreck, but with the squall had come again 
the fog, which, with the blinding spray, 
shut from him everything but the chaotic 
waters. His heavy boots weighed. him 
down, and with infinite difficulty he kicked 
them off. This done, he swam toward 
where he conceived the boat must lie, hop- 
ing he might be able to find her and 
clamber upon her keel; for he knew that, 
her ballast gone, she would still float. 
Then, too, he feared that Pete might have 
been injured by the pounding of the ‘mast 
beneath which he had fallen and possibly 
become entangled. 

Having swam further, he thought, than | 
he could. possibly have been driven, he 
turned at right angles; then doubled back ; 
but no boat. 

The breakers of the incoming tide were 
upon him, buffeting him about like a tiny 
cork, and continually breaking completely 
over him. He felt his strength going from 
him, but still swam on; surely he must 
soon find the Mary Ann. He attempted 
to shout for Pete, but could hardly dis- 
tinguish his own voice above the roar of 
the breakers, which seemed to laugh in 
maniacal glee as they flung the feeble 
sounds back to the struggling man. 

Suddenly something dealt him a sharp 
blow in the side; he threw out his hand, 
and to his infinite delight laid hold of one 
of the Mary Ann’s long oars. “God 
*Imighty be praised,” he breathed. IIcre 
was something which would keep him 
afloat as long as strength remained to 
grasp it. His coat and trousers impeded 
his movements, and now, sustaining him- 
self with the oar, he was able to draw thein 
off. 

The squall had passed, but the crushing 
force of the breakers was still upon him, | 
and it was with difficulty that he reta rined 
his grasp of the oar. He knew that it was 
impossible for any human being Jonz to 
hold up against the terrible driving of the 
waves. 

I.oath to leave without satisfying him- 
self as to Pete, he yet felt further search 
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useless. If he had been caught beneath the 
mast he must have been past all recovery 
long since; if uninjured, he was a strong 
swimmer, and not finding his mate about 
the wreck, ought now to be well toward 
the shore, which, he calculated, was about 
two miles distant. Placing the precious 
oar beneath his arm, close up and parallel 
with his body that it might not retard his 
progress, he set out with long, steady 
strokes, directing his course by the occa- 
sional bellow of the buoy which came 
faintly to his ears from the outer bar. 

Days, it seemed to him, he struggled on, 
many times on the verge of despair, ready 
to give up the fight, loose his hold of the 
oar, and sink beneath the dark water. 

There comes a time after great and 
~ Jong-continued bodily exertion when the 
desire for rest is of such overpowering 
strength as to supersede all else—love of 
life or fear of death. That time had come 
to Bill,—how cool and soft the sandy bot- 
tom,—what immeasurable happiness there 
to lay him down in peaceful sleep,—in 
quiet rest. 

~ Then arose before him a vision of home; 
he saw, standing in the doorway of the lit- 
tle white-washed cottage, the figure of his 
wife, her patient, careworn face turned to 
the river as she shaded her eyes in vain 
search for the homebound boat. Gradually 
the furrows of care and time faded from 
her brow and he saw once more the happy 
Indian maiden, with eyes like the young 
deer; heard again the merry laugh, soft as 
the wind in the pine-tops or the murmur 
of the silver streams of her native north- 
land. Saw again the two brown-eyed baby 
boys she bore him that winter’s night so 
long ago. A terrible storm raged about 
the rough log hut, and the snow drifting 
in, formed little banks upon the floor. 
They were alone that night; he had sent 
for one of the mothers at a distant Indian 
village, but she had not come, for the snow 
lay deep and it was far. Only the flame 
in the great open fireplace lit up the room, 
dancing upon the rough-hewn logs, and 
over the mother’s face. How bravely she 
bore up. And when it was past and the 
two small bodies close wrapped in the 
bear’s skin had been placed in a rude box 
before the fire, she smiled ‘aintly, and he 


had kissed her softly as she lay there. 


Happy they were,—three whole years; too 


happy. Then a sickness came to the 
country, an awful sickness which made the 
body hot and dry, and closed up the throat ; 
and the little boys had died. None ever 
came again, though they grew old with 
waiting. 

The vision aroused him; the watching 
eyes of his wife seemed calling to him. 
He stecled himself against the deadly 
weariness, hugged the oar more closely, 
and renewed the long, steady arm-sweep, 
alternating with intervals, which grew 
more and more frequent, of rest, when he 
only clung to the oar and drifted. But he 
feared such moments, for in them, de- 
spite the strong will, he sank into wild, un- 
couth dreams, only to be awakened again 
by the strangling waves. He feared, too, 
the turning of the tide before he reached 
the shore, for with the tide against him, 
all hope must vanish. 

How long he had gone on thus he did 
not know, when, at last, he realized by the 
less turbulent waves that he had passed 
from the bar to the quieter water just off 
shore. ‘Then the fog began to lift and 
gradually faded from the surface of tlie 
river, and there, blessed sight, not above 
a quarter-mile away, hallowed by the sil- 
very moonlight, rose the dim white line of 
the sand-hills, and beyond, the dark, pine- 
clad mountains. Only the breakers _be- 
tween him and life,—life and the waiting 
one at home. A second time that night 
arose to the throne of the Infinite that 
prayer of Thanksgiving, “ God *lmighty 


be praised.” Slowly, with feeble strokes — 


and reeling brain he went on again. 


The stars had vanished one by one 
before the bright shafts of coming day. 
The fog had gone from the bosom of the 
mighty Pacific, from the river’s breast and 
the lowlands, and now clung with ragged 
hand to the mountain’s brow, there gone, 
perhaps, to receive the first kiss of the 
dawn. The tide was high and sang full 


merrily, as it rushed far up the sandy 


shore, halted, and turning, fled again. 

Through the dim light of the early 
morning, an ancient spring-wagon jogged 
along the sand. 


** Bright lights were da-a-nc-i-i-ng 
In the gran’ ball-ro-o-o-m, 


“Ha, you Jack, Jim, git out o’ here er 
I ’ll feed ye some more raw hide. I’m 
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late now an’ the boys won’t have no beef 
fer dinner *f ye don’t get a hustle. G’ on, 
Jim,” and the tall, bony young fellow with 
the buckskin complexion, the long nose, 
and the upper lip which persistently re- 
fused to grow more than a very few, verv 
short, vellow hairs,—which he, “ Spike” 
Thompson, driver of the United States 
military post commissary wagon, as per- 
sistently coaxed and refused to shave off, 
—plied the whip vigorously upon the 
backs of the two shaggy old mules. 

“ My Sunday-school teacher us’t t’ tell 
how ole King Absalom jumped onter a 
mule when he was whipped in a fight, an’ 
started to run, but was ketched. Mules 
must ’a’ been swifter in them days, ’r else 
Absalom war a durned fool. Think of 
Gin’ral Walker beatin’ a retreat on Jack.” 
And he burst into a loud guffaw. “ Q’ 
on, Jim, you pokin’ son-of-a gun, ’r [ll 
never git thar,” he howled at the refrac- 
tory ass, dealing him another blow. 

The mules, with heads turned toward 
the water, pricked up their ears. 

“ What ye lookin’ at, ye critters? Waal 
I’m durned.” A dark object was creen- 
ing up the sand, now almost free of the 
water; but again, Spike saw, as some wave 
larger than its fellows surged up the sand, 
entirely submerged. “A man, ’r I’m no 
mule-skinner!” he ejaculated, bringing 
his lumbering team to a halt with a sharp 
jerk at the reins and a sudden “ Whoa!” 
Springing from his seat, he ran down the 
shore. The man, for man it was, crawlel 
feebly, blindly along, away from the break- 
- ers. He turned his head as in terror at the 
approach of another wave which roared 
behind him; he struggled to rise, support- 
ing himself, as the boy saw, by an oar 
which he grasped in his right hand; hatf 
up he came, with a supreme effort, threw 
one foot forward, staggered pitifully, and 
before the driver could reach him, went 
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down again, uttering no sound. Spike 
stooped, threw both arms about the pros- 


trate man, and lifting him from the boil- 


ing water which had rushed upon them, 
drew him up the sand. 

“Poor cuss, he’s mighty nigh done 
fur,” muttered Spike, loosing the rigid 
fingers, one by one, from the oar, to which 
they still clung with the steely grip of un- 
consciousness, obeying the last mandate 
of the now suspended mind. With great 
difficulty he placed the limp and motion- 
less form in the wagon, covering it over 
with his own great coat. “Ge’ up,” he 
yelled, seizing the lines, and began to be- 
labor the old mules as they had never been 
before. 


** Bill Lakes, the fisherman, as I live,” 
said the company surgeon, when an hour 
later they brought the unconscious man fo 
the post hospital. 

Late that evening, Bill opened his eyes 
and looked about him; his lips moved and 
the nurse, bending low, caught the halting, 
broken words, “ God— ’l1—migh—ty be 
praised. Tell the o—le—woman.” 


Next day Spike brought the wife to the 
post, and a week later, just as the sun was 
sinking into the silver sea, two mulas 
hitched to a battered spring wagon halted 
before the whitewashed cottage in Astoria. 

“@ bye, Bill; g’ bye, Mrs. Lakes,” 
said the driver with the few short yellow 
hairs upon his upper lip. 

As he drove away he mused: “ Mules 
is slow, an’ no mistake; but ef these here 
critters had n’t been slow, I ’d been lon 
there *fore I was, an’ that bein’ so, thar’ 
likely been another o’ them wimmen as 
goes round not sayin’ nothin’ an’ is allers 
lookin’ out t’ sea, fur he was dead faint 
when I pull’d him up from the water. Ge’ 


up, Jack,—Jim, g’ lang!” 
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RAINFALL AND WHEAT IN CALIFORNIA 


By W. H. FRASER 


HE revival of excellent prospects 
for the year by the recent heavy 
rainfalls of March and April, after 


the two seasons of unusual drought, brings 


to mind the fact, often forgotten during 
the anxieties of a dry winter, that it is the 
spring rains, after all, that determine the 
character of the crops in California for 
any given season. Figures of production 
and precipitation ever since 1849 show 
that, however great, or however light, the 
rainfall during the winter months, the 
rains of the spring have determined 
whether the agricultural and horticultural 
output shall be large or small. 

Now that the apprehension throughout 
California has been relieved, and it has 
been found once more that the grand 


young State is able to redeem itself from > 


the dangers of a long period of distress, it 
is perhaps worth while to look into the 
history of the State’s rainfall and ascer- 
tain whether the recent conditions were 
altogether unprecedented, and to draw 
what conclusions may be possible from an 
examination of the comparative figures uf 
the years during which local records have 
been kept. 

For the purposes of brevity and clear- 
ness of illustration, the records of the 
Sacramento Valley, wherein the mean con- 
ditions between the aridity of the south 
and the excessive moisture of the north 
obtain, will serve as the most practicable. 

The rainfall at Sacramento has been ac- 
curately and continuously recorded since 
1849, and it may be said to be really ap- 
“proximately representative of the rainfall 
of the great central portion of the State. 
The following instructive tabulated in- 
formation, taken from the records of Dr. 
T. M. Logan, Dr. F. W. Hatch, the United 
States Signal Service, and the United 
States Weather Bureau, gives the monthly 
rainfall at that place by season; that is, 
from September ist of one calendar year 
to August 31st, inclusive, of the follow- 
ing year. This table, which also shows 
the average rainfall for months and sea- 
sons, furnishes, in a measure, a key to the 
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_ growth and fruitage. 


study of the subject throughout the greater 
portion of the central valley section of the 
State. (See table on following page.) 

In the period of forty-nine years since 
1849, the season of minimum rainfall ap- 
pears to have been that of 1850-51, with 
only 4.71 inches, while the maximum, of 
36.36 inches, was recorded in 1852-53. 
The next heaviest rainfalls occurred in the 
years as follows :— 


36.00 inches in the season of 1849-50 
35.56 66 


1861-62 
33.80 1889 90 


The mean seasonal precipitation was 
19.67 inches, and the mean for each month 
was as follows :-— 


September...... 218 - 2.78 
2.12 May .80 
February ....... 2.86 August .......... 01 


During the forty-nine years the heaviest 
rainfalls in single months and the amounts 
were as follows :— 


Inches Inches 
January, 1862, 15.04 November, 1885, 11.34 
April, 1880, 14.20 December, 1871, 10.59 
December, 1852, 13.41 % 1884, 10.45 
= 1867, 12.85 es 1873, 10.01 

1849, 12.50 March, 1850, 10. 


= 1880, 11.81 


The comparatively dry season of last 
year, and an alleged prospect of another 
dry season following, were used, by the 
Eastern press and persons interested in 
diverting immigration and home-seekers 
away from California, as an Archimedean 
lever in an argument that the climatic 
conditions of the State were changing; 
that districts where crops were dependent 
upon rainfall were henceforth to be with- 
out bountiful precipitation, and sections 
where irrigation was practiced were to be 
deprived of sufficient water to enable 
Happily the fears 
of our citizens have been dissipated and 
the argument of those whose interests are 
foreign to our own shattered. In fact, 
there were no valid grounds for such an 
assumption. 


\ 
if Overland Monthly 
The records show that in the early part The heaviest rainfall since that time was 
of 1853, and also in 1862, the Sacrament» 33.80 inches for the season of 1889-90 and 
i and San Joaquin valleys except on the the smallest was 10.50 inches for 1897-98. 
i higher lands, were inundated. The loss The amount of rainfall during the last 
was very heavy cach year, and amounted twenty-four years was 2.18 inches more 
to millions of dollars. Beside these floods than for the preceding twenty-five years, 
YEAR | SEPT.| OcT. | Nov.| Dec. | JAN. | FEB. | MAR.| APR. | MAY June JULY | AUG. sina 
1849-50 | .25 | 1.50 | 225 11250 4.50 | .50 110.00 | 4.25 .95 | | 36 00 
150 | | 3.256] 8.50] 3.25.) 1.50 21 20,06 
1857-58 | 66 | 2.41 2.44.) 2.46 2.881 20 10 15.00 
2.17 116.04 | 4.26 | 2.8) 82 | 1.81 OL | 35.56 
1.49 | 1.82 1.08 AD | 1.30 1.08 14 08 7.87 
| 185 66 8 48 | 2.43 36°} 7.70 7 2.08 | 2.02 48 | 2.25 10 17.93 
} 1875-76 | 44 6.20 5.52 | 4.00 3.75 | 4.15 | 21 W2 | 26.43 
1878-79 47 | 3.18 | 488 48S 206 1.30 17.85 
1881-82 30 1.88. |] 3.27 | 2.40 | 3.78 1.09 1G.5L 
89 @G6%..|. .15 33. 6.25 MR. | 3.25 19.95 
| 1804 95 88 1.06 48 | 886 842 1.84 | 1.20 24.15 
Mean 
la 49 | as 6 | 2.12 | 4.41 | 3.83 | 2.86 | 2.78 | 1.78 .80 11 .03 Ol 19.67 4 
years, 
oT the State has been visited bythreedrought: and the average of these periods has in- | 
ia equally disastrous in their consequences, creased .89 inches or from 19.23 inches 
| hh] the last of which occurred in 1876-77. during the first half to 20.12 inches dur- 
| ‘ Since that time the rainfall has average1 ing the Jatter portion of this half-century. 
§ greater by 1.39 inches than that of the Adopting the nomenclature defined in 
i preceding years, and has been uniform. a succeeding paragraph, a comparison of 
bid 


| 


per cent. 
_ tremely wet years a practical gain, is done 


uniform; 
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the rainfall of the two portions of this 
period gives the following interesting and 


practical results :— 


First La:t 
25 yrs 24tyrs. Loss Gain 


Extremely dry years... : 2 


3 
Dry years 3 nah 1 
Medium years.............. 10 8 2 as 
Wh 2 8 6 
2 


Extremely wet years... 4 2 


Thus it will be seen that the rainfail 
of the latter years has been decidedly more 
to our advantage than loss. While the 
loss has been two medium years (or four 
per cent), the practical gain has been two 
extremely dry years, one dry year, six wet, 
and two extremely wet years, or twenty-two 
Considering the loss of two ex- 


advisedly; for upon reflection it is seen 
that the consequences of such years are as 
unfortunate as those of dry years. 
Comparison might be made in other 
ways to the advantage of the latter years; 
but the fact has already been incontrover- 
tibly established that (1) seasonal rain- 
fall has increased rather than diminished, 
and (2) precipitation has become more 
or, in other words, extremely 
dry, dry, and extremely wet years have de- 
ercased in number materially, and wet 
years have increased remarkably. Years 


of average rainfall have fallen off, but not 


appreciably. 

A glance over the table shows that the 
entire period under consideration may be 
divided into five classes: (1) extremely 
dry, (2) dry, (3) medium, (4) wet, and 
(5) extremely wet years. Necessarily, 
this is an arbitrary subdivision, as is any 
subdivision of this subject, but it may be 
explained as follows: “ Extremely dry ” 
years are those whercin the rainfall was 
less than twelve inches; “ dry ” years were 
those wherein more than twelve and 
less than sixteen inches fell; “ medium,” 
when more than sixteen and less than 
twenty-three inches fell; “ wet,’ when 
more than twenty-three and less than 
twenty-nine inches fell; “ extremely wet,” 
when the fall was more than thirty inches. 

Based upon this classification, we have 
the following showing: There were eight 
extremely dry seasons: 1850-51, 1856-57, 
1862-63, 1863-64, 1870-71, 1876-77, 
1887-88, 1897-98, when the total rainfall 


was for the eight seasons only 74.11, and 


averaged but 9.26 inches. Among these 
years the least rain (4.71 inches) fell in 
1850-51, and the most (11.58 inches) in 


1862-63. The mean monthly rainfall in 
these years was as follows :— 
September...... 1.32 
October ......... 74 
November....... Mav 
February ....... 1.85 August .......... OL 
The seven seasons of 1855-56, 1857-58, 
1869-70, 1872-73, 1886-87, 1890-91, 


1891-92 were dry years, with a total of 
101.50 inches, and averaged 14.50. Among 
these years the least rain (13.57 inches) 
fell in 1869-70, and the most (15.81 
inches) in 1890-91. The mean monthly 
distribution was as follows :— 


Septenber......- March ............ 1.74 
Devember ...... 20)... 
February.....:.. $48 August........... 


The eighteen seasons of 1851-52, 1853- 
54, 1854-55, 1858-59, 1859-60, 1860-61, 
1864-65, 1865-66, 1868-69, 1873-74, 
1874-75, 1878-79, 1881-82, 1882-83, 
1884-85, 1888-89, 1893-94, 1896-97 were 
medium years, with a mean rainfall of 
18:42 inches. The mean monthly distri- 
bution was as follows :— 


September...... March 3.06 
November...... 
J 3.39 July .07 
lebruary....... 2.49: August. .00 


The ten seasons of 1866-67, 1871-72, 
1875-76, 1877-78, 1879-80, 1880-81, 1883- 
84+, 1892-93, 1894-95, 1895-96 were wet, 
and averaged 24.96 inches, the mean 
monthly distribution being as follows :— 


September...... 2.87 
December ...... &: GD... 
February ....... 3.96 02 


The six seasons of 1849-50, 1852-53, 
1861-62, 1867-68, 1885-86, 1889-90 were 
extremely wet years, averaging 34.46 
inches. Their mean monthly distribution 
was as follows :— 


November...... 4.78 M4 

August........... .00 


ebruary .. 2.38 
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The relation between each of these 
classes, and of each class to the mean 
monthly distribution for the whole period 
is shown in the following table :— 


Monthly 


in December, and continues through the 
spring. In the latter the greatest de- 
ficiency is in January, fluctuates above 
normal in February, below normal] again 


Mean monthly distribution | & = 4 5 “ 

of rainfall for: | 5 4 < |for each group 
Eight extra dry years....... .02| .51] 1.41) 1.93] 1.85] 1.32] .74] .64]| .08 | .01 9.26 
Seven dry years. 13] 2.97) 1.91 | 3.78 | 1.74)1.69] .76 | .03 | .00| .00 14.50 
Eighteen medium years...| .22| .82 | 2.36 | 3.61) 3.39 | 249 | 3.06] 1.18] 1.07 | .15 | .07 | .00 18.42 
Ten wet years. 32] | 2.22) 5.80) 5.44 | 3.96 | 2.87 | 3.20] .39 .20 | .03 | .02 24.96 
Six extra wet years.......... -O8 | 1.26 | 4.78 |10.16)) 7.19 | 2.38 | 4.97 | 2.72] .94]| .00| .00 | .00 34.46 
Entire 18| .76| 2.12} 4.41] 3.83 | 2.86 | 2.78 | 1.78] .O1 | 19.67 


These figures give the 


following diagram:— 


JO 


Extremely dry years... ........ ..... 


Wet years... 


Extremelv wet years pea 
Mean of forty-nine years.... 


These figures and resulting curves fur- 
nish guides for generalizing, as follows: 
Both extremely dry and dry seasons are 
deficient in autumn rainfall. In the 


former the greatest monthly deficiency is 


in March, and continues almost normal 
through the spring. 

In years of medium rainfall autumn 
rains are above normal. The maximum 
is reached in December, followed by a wet 
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- spring, with slight deviations from nor- 


mal. In wet years the normal is closely 
followed until December, when the maxi- 
mum is reached, and continues above the 
normal through winter and spring. In 
extremely wet years the autumn fall is 
heavy, the maximum is reached in Decem- 
ber, continues heavy in January, drops 
suddenly below normal in February, rises 
remarkably in March, and then falls regu- 
larly (but continues above normal) to May. 

Aside from extremely dry years which 
are deficient in rainfall in every month, 
and dry, which also are deficient in every 
month except February, wet years are be- 
low normal rainfall in September and 
October; dry years aregbelow in Novem- 
ber; medium years, in December and 
January; medium and extremely wet 
years, in February; medium years, in 
April; and wet years, in May. 

The maximum monthly precipitation of 
four classes, viz.: medium, wet, extremely 
wet, and normal, occurs in December; of 
extremely dry years, in January; and of 
dry, in February. 

More than special interest attaches to 
the variations in the amount of rainfall 
from year to year. At Sacramento there 
is a difference of 31.45 inches between 
maximum and minimum seasonal rain- 
fall; the former being 85 per cent more 
than, and the latter being only 24 per cent 
of, the normal rainfall. The mean yearly 
rainfall of these groups ranges from 9.26 
to 34.46 inches, or from 53 per cent be- 
low to 75 per cent above normal. But 
more striking still are the variations of 
mean monthly distribution, as in those of 
November, when there is a difference of 
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4.27 inches between the means of ex- 
tremely dry, and extremely wet years, or 
from 76 per cent below to 129 per cent 
above normal. In December there is a 
difference of from 3 inches (or 68 per 
cent) below normal to 5.75 inches (or 130 
per cent) above normal rainfall. In Jan- 
uary there is a variation from 1.91 to 7.19 
inches, or from 50 per cent below, to 88 
per cent above normal. Again, in Marco 
it varies from 1.32 to 4.97 inches, or from 
53 per cent below to 79 per cent above 
normal. 

This leads up to the main point, evident 
to every farmer, that the most important 
characteristic of rainfall, apart from quan- 
tity, is its proper distribution throughout 
the year. The rainfall of the winter 
months is not of such direct and vital im- 
portance to the agriculturist as are the 
rains of spring. 

The date shows that 57 per cent of sea- 
sonal precipitation at Sacramento falls 
between January Ist and May Ist. Care- 
ful study and comparison of figures at 


hand and statistics of wheat production of 


the State indicate that production is prob- 
ably more nearly dependent upon the rain- 
fall of this than for any other period. Ac- 
curate statistics of the annual cereal yield 
of California have been reported since 
1888 by the San Francisco Produce Ex- 
change, and for the figures of wheat pro- 
duction prior to that time indebtedness 
is acknowledged to the Hon. Horace Davis. 
The following table shows the rainfall 
at Sacramento for the months of January, 
February, March and April for a series of 
thirty years, and the wheat crops of Cali- 
fornia in centals for the same years :— 


Rainfall from Jan. 


Rainfall from Jan. 
: Wheat yield in Wheat yield in 
YEAR 1, to April 30, in- YEAR 1, to April 30, in- 

tm inches centals in inches centals 
1868 15.85 8,476,000 1884 20.35 29,873,800 
1869 12.60 8,700,320 1885 3.41 15,234,7 
187 8.37 7,107,240 1886 15.60 21,230,300 
1871 6.14 4,984, 1887 10.87 17.639,800 
1872 11.33 15.173.620 1888 $.92 18,643,080 
1873 6.65 11,665,420 1889 6.99 25.174.940 
1874 11.00 14,593,020 1890 15.01 18,889,680 
1875 10.05 11,545,440 1891 10.96 21,095,440 
1876 13.99 16,899,220 1892 8.84 20,445,960 
1877 4.56 8,991,080 1893 10.52 19,904,640 
187 21.46 16,372,880 1894 9.17 14.335.844 
1879 14.60 16,160,146 1895 12.35 15,730,004 
1880 19.37 32,537,360 1896 17.76 17.452.041 
1881 14.21 1897 10.60 
1882 10.06 21.439. ot yet re- 
1883 7.71 21'403.680 |, 1898 4.51 ported. 


These figures give the diagram on following page. 
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In the above diagram the heavy line 
represents the curve of annual production 
of wheat for the thirty years 1868 to 1897, 
inclusive; and the dotted line the spring 
(so-called) rainfall, or more explicitly 
that of the months of January, February, 
March, and April, during the same period. 
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Casual comparison of these curves show 
how closely they resemble each other. It 
will be observed how nearly the curve of 
production follows the curve of spring 
rainfall. In other words, where the curve 
of spring rainfall drops, there is a corre- 
sponding drop in the curve of production, 
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and vice versa. It will be noted that for 
the thirty years, the angle of the curves of 
twenty have a markedly similar dip, and 
six others, making twenty-six or 86 2-3 
per cent in all, have so little divergence 
as to come under the same category. 

One special season should be added,— 
that of 1890-91,—when an abundant 
spring rainfall of 10.96 inches produced 
21,095,440 centals, which was more than 
two million bushels more than the average 
for that decade. Attention is invited to 
the fact that the curves of this season do 
not correspond, simply because of their 
relation to the seasons adjoining. There- 
fore, there are twenty-seven out of the 
thirty years, or ninety per cent, in which 
there is practically a marked correspond- 
ence and relation. 

Allowing for all of these data there re- 
main but three years—1888-89, 1889-90, 
1896-97—which require study. The for- 
mer was a year of fair rainfall and big 
crop, which is accounted for by the splen- 
did precipitation, amounting to 8.91 
inches, which fell in November and De- 
cember,—almost equally,—together with 
the very favorable distribution of the 
whole seasonal precipitation. The next 
year will be remembered for years to come 
as one of the wettest in California, and 
one which literally “ drowned out” every- 
thing. The last one of the trio, that of 
1896-97, was wet enough during January, 
February, and March, when 10.35 inches 
fell; but the later rains were followed by 
parching winds and forcing heat, causing 
an unusual shrinkage of the kernels, and 
diminished the crop very materially. 

Cultivation of wheat in California dates 
from the founding of the missions by the 
Franciscan Fathers, in 1769. Fruits, 
grains, and vegetables, were grown to make 
them self-supporting, and fifteen years 
after first landing at San Diego the an- 
nual crop of wheat was estimated at 50,- 
000 bushels. Reduction of wheat to flour 
seems to have been done until twelve years 
later by women, with the hand metates, by 
methods similar to those employed unto 
this day by Indian women to niash acorns 
and manzanita berries in ho!low stones, 
for their flour, and by Mexican peons, to 
grind in rude stone mortars the native blue 


corn to make meal for their staple tor- 


tillas. In 1796 a flour-mill was erected | 


at Santa Cruz, followed by others at San 
Luis Obispo and at San José before the 
end of the century. ‘These were neces- 
sarily very simple affairs; the best of 
which consisted of a single pair of stones 
and was turned by a water wheel. In the 
History of the Pacific States, Hubert 
Howe Bancroitt puts the average yield of 
wheat in the eleven missions, for eleven 
years prior to 1800, at 36,000 bushels. 
That year a bountiful harvest produced 
45,000 bushels. 

Not commercial gain, but religious con- 
quest, was the object of the padres in oc- 
cupying the country. ‘Trade with foreign 
countries was discouraged, and the pres- 
ence of foreign ships in their ports was 
unwelcome; but in spite of this, the first 
exportation is recorded in 1806, when the 
Russians purchased a small suppiy. Ex- 
port trade continued with Russian and 
English posts, but had reached only 502 
centals in 1817. 

As at present, nature in that time dis- 
pensed rain with an uneven han.l, anJ al- 
though the missions were all near the 
coast, crops varied much in different years. 
In 1814, the yield was 49,500 bushels; 
but in 1818 it reached 82,500 busheis. 
For ten years, beginning with 1811, Ban- 
croft gives the average production from 
the missions alone as 67,380 bushels. 

Thereafter, under Mexican rule, the 
missions deprived of the fostering protec- 
tion of the Spanish Government, declined 
in population, wealth, and productions of 
the soil, until, in 1842, the yield of all 
kinds of grain was but 17,500 bushels. 
This decrease was offset somewhat by the 
crops of the settlers,—whose number be- 
gan to increase considerably,—Thomas O. 
Larkin estimating the wheat exports of 
i846 at 25,000 bushels. 

Slow as were the means of communica- 


- tion, the report of the discovery of gold in 


1848 soon spread to remote parts of Cali- 
fornia, and men flocked to the foot-hills 
of the Sierra. Growing crops were left 
unprotected, and homestead claims aban- 


doned. Even from Oregon, it is said, that . 


two-thirds of the male population emi- 
grated to the gold-ficlds. 

After the first flush of the gold fever 
was over, farming was gradually resumed, 


= 
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and in 1852 the State produced 271,763 
bushels of wheat. In the interval Ore- 
gon’s surplus was brought in, Australia 
sent some, supplies from Atlantic ports 
were received, but Chile supplied the butk 
of wheat imported. In five years it is esti- 
mated that an equivalent of 800,000 bar- 
rels in flour and wheat were purchased 
from Chile alone. This was a period of 
mad speculation. With a varying sup- 
ply, prices fluctuated wildly. In 1850, 
the price of flour rose from $8 a barrel, in 
April, to $22 in November; and in 1852 
flour, which was a drug on the market at 
$7.75, in May, sold for $42 in. November. 
To many, such prices made grain-raising 
more attractive than mining. Seed- wheat 
sold in 1852 for twelve cents a pound. The 
estimated yield of 1853 was 625,000 bush- 
els, and the following year went up nearly 
to 2,000,000. Small flouring mills were 
built in all habited portions of the State, 
and in the fall of 1854 the total capacity 
of these mills was estimated at 3,215 bar- 
rels daily. Flour settled into a reasonably 
steady range, at from $7 to $10 a barrel. 
Imports from Chile were discontinued, 
and shipments from the Eastern States 
were diminished, and by 1859 ceased en- 
tirely. 

By a curious reversal, several cargoes 
were sent to Chile in 1855-56 and to New 
- York in 1859-60. In the mean time a 
considerable trade had sprung up with 
China, Mexico, Central America, and the 
Pacific islands. Export trade continued, 
until in 1864 there was a failure from 
drought. Wheat rose rapidly to $5.25 per 
cental and flour again sold for $15 a bar- 
rel. Again wheat was imported from 
Chile and New York. The. next winter 
ample rains fell, abundant crops were har- 
vested, and exports were resumed and 
thenceforth continued. 

About the year 1868, the wheat busi- 
ness in California underwent a material 
change, marking a new period in wheat 
production. The production of grain was 
moving away from the sea-coast into the 
interior valleys. Coast wheat was dark 
and soft; inland grain of all kinds was 
brighter, drier, and stood the voyage 
through the tropics better. Previous to 
1867, the market was confused, depending 
sometimes on the size of the crop, some- 
times on the volume of exports, sometimes 
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upon Australian demand, sometimes upon 
European prices, and sometimes on im- 
ports. (Two years prior, viz.: 1865, im- 
ports exceeded exports.) The crop of 1866 
was bad in Europe, and that of 1867 was 
characterized as “alarmingly deficient.” 
High prices prevailed and stimulated pro- 
duction, and from this time on wheat pro- 
duction, revived under such favorable au- 
spices, continued to grow. In 1867 ship- 
ments to Europe were resumed on a large 
scale, and from that time California 
wheat beeame a potent factor in European 
food supplies. China and Japan became 
steady customers, a fitful trade sprung up 
with Central and South America, and a 
fluctuating trade was had with the East 
Indies. 'Thenceforth, after all the home 
demand, local customers, and Pacific 
Ocean trade, had been supplied, the State 
had always a surplus for Liverpool. Liv- 
erpool export has since been a constant 
feature, and Liverpool prices, therefore, 
have regulated the market. It is for this 
reason that the date of 1868 marks the be- 
ginning of a new era. 

For the sake of convenience in compari- 
son and analysis, the period of these thirty 
years of wheat production has been divid- 
ed into three equal parts of ten years each. 
Figures seem to warrant this hypotheti- 
cal division. The first decade (1868-77) 
of this period presented singular fluctua- 
tions, but was, on the whole, one of marked 
prosperity. Good crops and high prices 
made farmers jubilant and enriched the 
State. The building of new railroads 
opened up many miles of new land, which 
under the stimulus of good prices were put 
into wheat. Acreage almost doubled. Ac- 
cording to the State Surveyor-General’s 
reports, the number of acres sown to wheat 
increased by 948,911,—from 1,126,991 
acres to 2,075,902, or 84 per cent,—the 
average annual increase being 94,891 acres 
or 8.4 per cent. At the beginning of this 
period No. 1 shipping wheat was quoted at 
$1.874 per cental. The price fell gradually 
to $1.50 in October 1869, which was the 
lowest point touched during this decade. 
Under the demand occasioned by the 
Franco-Prussian War, the price rose to 
$3.10 in May, 1871. During the remain- 
der of the decade prices seesawed—occas- 
sioned by failures of, and good, crops in 
EKurope—from $1.524, in August, 1872, 
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to $2.324, in December, 1873; from 
$1.524 again, in October, 1874, to $2.39, 
in August, 1875, and from $1.523 again, 
in August, 1876, to $2.75 in May, 1877. 
The next ten years (1878-87) wrought 
great permanent changes in the wheat 
business. Further extension of railroads 
in the interior valleys widened the area 
available for wheat by more than eleven 
hundred thousand acres. From 2,075,902, 
in 1877, the acreage increased to 3,200,- 
000, in 1887, or 54 per cent, an average 
annual increase of 112,509 acres, or 5.4 
per cent. As the acreage was vastly in- 
creased, so the yield increased correspond- 
ingly, and almost in the middle of this 
decade wheat production in California 
reached its zenith, amounting to eleven 
per cent of the total crop of the United 
States, and aggregating in value $52,000,- 
000. The average production of this dec- 
ade more than doubled that of the pre- 
ceding ten years, and this in spite of an 
average reduction in price equal to 17 per 
cent and amounting to more than thirty- 
four cents per cental. Even with the in- 
creased acreage, such a result were not 


possible except by the intelligent use of 


such modern machinery as gang-plows, 
patent seeders, immense harrows, im- 
_ proved threshers, and combined harvest- 
ers. Exportation of grain was now almost 


entirely to Great Britain and Europe. 


China had become a heavy buyer of flour, 
Japan was using it freely, and trade with 
Central America, British Columbia, Ha- 
wali, Mexico, and Siberia was moderate 
but increasing. The price ($1.65) at 
which this decade opened remained fairly 
steady for fourteen months, when it sud- 
denly rose under the stimulus of the 
Turko-Russian War to $2.05, in October, 
1879, from which it gradually fell to $1.31 
in March, 1881. From that time under 
the influence of short crops in Kurope, 
prices rose to $1.95 2-3, in March, 1883 
when the price “ broke ” on account ‘of the 
introduction of Indian wheat. The ad- 
vancement in modern machinery, iron 
steamships, the screw propeller, and 
triple-expansion engines brought India 
next door to England. However, under 
the stimulus of speculation in the spring 
of 1887, the price rose to $2.17. 

During the remaining ten years, down 


to the present time, production has been 


falling off. Seventeen years have elapsed 
since the banner crop. Average annual 
production has decreased nearly ten per 
cent, and accompanying the decline in pro- 
duction has been a decline in price. At the 
beginning of this decade the competition 
of Argentina began to conflict with the in- 
terests of the California wheat-grower, 
more acutely than did that of India in the 
preceding decade. Not alone in England 
and Europe has competition cheapened 
California wheat, but Oregon and Wash- 
ington flours have underbid the product vf 
this State. Prices at the beginning of this 
decade opened at $1.364, spurted to 
$1.63 three months later, fell again to 
$1.25 in February, 1890, rose tu $1.834 in 
December, 1891, after which they steadily 
slumped, until in the first week in October, 
1894, low-water mark was reached at$.774. 
From that time prices steadily revived to 
$1.124 in February, fell off to $.932 in 
August, 1896, after which time, under the 
influence of the prospective “corner” by 
Joseph Leiter they roseyto $1.75, in May, 
1898, when they suddenly collapsed to 
$1. 35 in the last week of June, 1898, at 
which time this record ends. 

During the thirty years—1868 to 1897, 
inclusive—the total production of wheat 
was 510,554,795 centals,—and the average 
production was 17,018,493. The year of 
smallest production was that of 1871, with 
only 4,984,900, and largest was 1880, 
with 32,537,360 centals to its credit. Here 
the variation, which is as marked as in the 
case of the rainfall, ranges from 71 per 
cent less to 91 per cent more, than the 
average crop. The ten consecutive years 
of heaviest production were those from 
1880 to 1899 inclusive, when the produc- 
tion amounted to 223,680,140 and aver- 
aged 22,368,014 centals, or 31 per cent, 
more than the average. The five consec- 
utive years of greatest. production were 
those of 1880 to 1884, inclusive, when it 
reached 125,757,240, and averaged 25, 
151,445 centals or 48 per cent more than 
the average, while the two consecutive 
years of largest yield were those of 1880 
and 1881, when 53,040,700 were produced, 
and these years ran 26,521,350 or 56 per 
cent above the average. 

In the first decade, the highest produc- 
tion (18,000,000) was reached in the 
years 1875-76, in which the spring rain- 
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fall was, with one exception, the heaviest 
during this decade. This was closely fol- 
lowed by the years 1873-74, which claimed 
17,028, and 1871-72, with 1b, 360, both of 
which had about an inch more than the 
average. The year of 1874-75 had practi- 
cally an average crop,and exactly the aver- 
age rainfall. ‘Then we had the years 1869- 
70, 1870-71, 1872-73 of less than average 
crops and with less than average spring 
rainfall. 

In the next decade, the three years of 
1877-78, 1879-80, 1883-84 of heaviest 
spring rainfall were followed by the heav- 
iest productions. Then followed the year 
of 1885-86, with the next highest produc- 
tion, and the next heaviest rainfall, whicn 
was followed closely by the years of 1878- 
79 and 1880-81, which had almost the 
same amount of rain and whose produc- 
tions varied slightly. These were followed 
by the years of 1881-82, 1882-83, 1884-85, 
1886-87, with rainfall below the average, 
and with only one slight break in the same 
decreased ratio of rainfall. 

During the decade ending with 1897, 
the two seasons of heavy spring rains were 
followed by less than average crops; this 
probably accounted for by the common 
reason of drowning out the crop. Another 
year of light crops was that of 1894-95, 
when 17.28 inches fell in December and 
January—enough to drown out the crop. 
The years of 1887-88, 1893-94, and 1896- 
97 which had light crops were years ef 
light rainfall. The banner ycar of this 
period (1888-89) had the smallest spring 
rainfall of the decade, but it was preceded 
by a fall of 8.91 in November and Decem- 


ber,and succeeded by a fall of 3.25 in Mav, » 


making this an ideal year. Three years 
(1890-91, 1891-92, 1892-93) produced 
abundantly, while years of Iess than the 
average spring rains were years when the 
distribution was almost ideal. 

This period of thirty years may be di- 
vided into four classes: (1) years of 
small, (2) fair, (3) good, and (4) big 
crops. As in the case of rainfall, this sub- 
division is likewise arbitrary, and the fol- 
lowing classification is made: Small crops 
when the yield was less than 75 per cent of 
the average yield of that particular dec- 
ade; fair, when more than 76 and less 


than 91 per cent; good, when more than 
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96 and less than 115 per cent; big, when 
more than 132 per cent. Based on this 
classification we have the following: Four 
small -crops,—viz: those of 1870, 1871, 
1885, and 1894,—two of which were in the 
first and one each in the latter decades. 
The total yield of these years was 41,662,- 
764, and averaged only 10,415,691 centals, 
or 39 per cent less than average of the 
whole period. In this group production 
ranged from a minimum of 4,984,900 
centals, in 1871, to a maximum of 15,234,- 
780, in 1885, or from 46 to 72 per cent of 
the average crop for the respective dec- 
ade. The totai rainfall for these years 
was 54.97 inches, and ranged from a mini- 
mum of 8.47, in 1870-71, to a maximum 
of 16.58 inches, in 1884-85, and averaged 
13.74, and the mean monthly precipitation 
of which is as follows :— 


November...... 1.09 May. .68 
8.78 June 14 
February....... 230° August .00 


The eight fair crops were those of 1868, 
1869, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1887, 1895, an] 
1896, of which three are in the first decade, 
three in the second, and two in the last. 
The total production was 109,522,245, and 
averaged 13,690,281 centals, or 84 per 
cent of the average yield, and ranged from 
a minimum production of 8,476,000, in 
1868, to a maximum of 17,639,800 centals 
in 1887, or from 76 to 91 per cent of the 
average crop for that respective decade. 
These were produced by rainfalls ranging 
from a maximum of 8.96 inches, in 1876- 
77, to a maximum of 32.79, in 1867-68, 
and averaged 20.33 inches, and the mean 
monthly was as follows :— 


September...... .30 March............ 2.57 
DPYecember ..::.. 3.74. .02 
JANUALY. 5.67 July... OL 
February ....... .03 


The twelve good crops were those of 
the ycars 1872, 1875, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1886, 1888, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, and 
1897, two of which are in the first decade, 
four in the second, and six in the third. 
The total production reached 225,117,826, 
and averaged 18,759,819 centals, or 12 
per cent more that the average yicld, anil 
ranged from a minimum production of 
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11,545,440 in 1875, to a maximum of 21,- 
439,060 centals, in 1882, and from 96 to 
111 per cent of the average crop for its re- 
spective decade. ‘These were produced by 
rainfalls varying from a minimum of 
- 11.56 inches, in 1887-88, to a maximum of 
33.80 in 1889-90, and averaged 20.23 
inches, the mean precipitation of which is 
as follows :— 


November...... 3. 04 May. 82 
December ...... 4.25. DUNO ie 16 
February....... 2.89: AUGUSt Or 


The six big crops were those of 1872, 
1874, 1876, 1880, 1884, and 1889, of 
which three were in the first, two in the 
second, and one in the third decade. The 
total production of these years was 134,- 
251,960. The average reached 22,375, 327 
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centals, and ranged from a minimum cf 
14,593,020 centals, in 1874, to a maximum 
of 32,537,360, in 1880, and from 32 to 
56 per cent more than the average crop for 
its respective decade. These were pro- 
duced by rainfall, varying from a mini- 
mum of 19.95 inches, in 1888-89, to a 
maximum of 26.53 inches, in 1875-76, 
and averaged 24.03 inches, the mean 
monthly being as follows :— 


September..... .24 Marech............ 4.20 
3.56 
February ....... 2.83 AuguSt ......... -00 


As before, the relation between each of 
these classes, and of each class to the mean 
monthly distribution of rainfall for the 
entire period of forty-nine years is shown 
on the following table :— 


ithly distri i > 3} = = = > = te [dean seasoual 

‘ | a | < ltoreacn group 
Four small crops ........... .20 | 1.07 | 1.09 | 3.78 | 2.45 | 2.39} 1.15 | .68 | .00] .00 13.74 
Fight fair crops 30) 83) 1.08 | 3.75 | 5.67 | 3.49 | 2.57 | 2.02 | .56 | 02] .O1 | 08 20 33 
Twelve good crops. ......... -20 | 1.09 | 3.04 | 4.25 | 4.07 | 2.89 | 2.48] 1 24) 02] 20.23 
Six big crops. 24) 2.59 | 5.77 | 3.24 | 2.83 | 4.20 | 3 56] .81 | .28 24.03 
Mean 49 years 18} .76) 2.12 | 4.41 | 3.83 | 2.86 | 2.78) 1.78} .80} .1i | .03 | .Ol 19.67 


‘These figures give the following diagram:— 
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Years of fair crops 
Years of 


Years of big crops 
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These figures, and resulting curves, 


furnish guides for generalizing, as fol-— 


lows: Both vears of small and fair crops 
have more than average rainfall in Octo- 
ber and are deficient in November and De- 
cember. In the case of the former, the 
deficiency continues through the winter 
and spring, the greatest deficiency occur- 
ring in March. In the latter, the rain- 
fall increases in January, dropsein Febru- 


_ ary, and fluctuates above and below aver- 


age through the spring. 
In years of good crops autumn rainfall 


is above normal, and continues through © 


the winter and spring almost normal, fluc- 
tuating but slightly. In years of big crops 
the rainfall of autumn is heavier than nor- 
mal, falls below in January, touches nor- 
mal in February, and is heavy in March 
and April, falls to normal in May, and 
continues about normal to the end of the 
season. 

The maximum monthly precipitation of 
years of small, good, and heavy crops oc- 
curs in December, and of years of fair 
crops in January, the variations being 
also worthy of our attention. 

In the mean yearly rainfall of thane 
groups there is a dilference of 10.29 inches, 
or a variation from a minimum of 13.74 
inches to a maximum of 24.03 inches, or 
from 30 per cent less to 22 per cent more 


than the average rainfal] for the whole — 


period. Here also the variations of mean 
monthly distribution are also striking, us 
in these of October there is a difference of 
.62 inch between the mean of years of big 
and small crops, or from 38 per cent be- 
low to 43 per cent above normal rainfall. 
In November there is a difference of 1.96 
inches, or from 1.08 inches (or 48 per cent 
below normal), in years of fair crops, to 
8.04 inches (or 46 per cent above), in 
years of good crops. In December, al- 
though there is an actual difference of 
2.02 inches, or from 3.75 to 5.77 the per- 
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centage of variation is not so remarkable. 
In January it is again more marked, and 
we find a difference of 3.22 inches, or from 
2.45 which is 36 per cent below, to 5.67 
inches which is 48 per cent above normal. 
In February there is a difference of only 
1.10 inches, or from a minimum of 2.39 
in years of small crops, to a maximum of 
3.49 inches in years of fair crops. In 
March the difference is remarkable, and 
amounts to 3.41 inches, or from a mini- 
mum of .79, which is 72 per cent less than 
normal, to maximum in years of big crops 
of 4.20. which is 51 per cent more than 
normal. In April, while the mean rain- 
fall for years of small and good crops 
varies but slightly below the normal, and 
that of years of good crops but slightly 
above, there is an “astonishing increase in 
the mean rainfall in years of big crops to 
3.56 or 1.79 inches above normal, or 101 
per cent. 

Moreover, it cannot be assumed that the 
nearer the rainfall of a season approaches 
the mean rainfall of years of big crops the 
larger the crop will be. On the other 
hand, the rainfall of each year producing 
a big crop can be accepted as a type, and it 
seems safe to remark that when a season’s 
rainfall approximates one of those types 
a big crop will follow. The rainfalls of 
such years are so interesting and so dis- 
similar that a table of the monthly pre- 
cipitation of each of those years is given 
below, and it is followed by a diagram 
on the following page, representing the 
same. 

The rainfall of these years is so unlike, 
that generalizing seems impossible. Each 
one is uniquely and distinctly typical. 
While the maximum monthly precipita- 
tion in one year is reached in November, 
that of another is not reached until in 
April; and again, while the maximum of 
two others years is reached in December, 
that of the remaining two is not reached 


Mean monthly di-tributiono: | & | = = = | | Seasonal 4 
rainfall for DPIOIZA A < | < | rainfall 

Season of 1871-72.................. 00 | .21 | 1.22 | 10.59 | 4.04 | 4.74 1.94] .02] 23.65 

Season of 00) 381) | 5.20] 1.86 | 3.05 89; .37) .00 22.90 

Season Of 1875-76 00} .44) 6.20) 5.52 | 4.99) 3.75 14.15) 1.10) .15] 21] 02) 2.53 

Season of 00 88 2.05) 1.64] 1.83) 1.70 14.20) 00] 26.47 

Senson of 90) 97) .61 44 | 3.43 | 4.46 | 8.14) 4.32) .06) 1.45) 24.78 

Season of 1888-89 ....... | 4.28) 4.63] .83/6.25) .26/3.25| 19.95 
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Rainfall of 1871-72... 
Rainfall of 1873-74.. .......+. 
Rainfall of 1875-76. 2......... 
Rainfall of 
Rainfall of 1883-84..... ..... 


Rainfall of 1888-89 . 


until in March; but all have one feature 
in common, viz.: that of a heavy spring 
rainfall. 

Irom the above tables and diagrams it 
is clearly proven, that (1) it is not the 
quantity but the distribution of rainfall 
that is the prime factor in determining a 


-season’s prospcrity, and (2) that it is not 


the rainfall of the winter months that is 
533 
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of such direct and vital importance to the 
agriculturist as are the rains of spring. 
It is possible to grow excellent crops with 
light rains in the winter—just enough for 


seeding, germination, and vegetation,— 


providing there is plenty of rain in the 
spring. It is the abundant rains of spring 
that promote growth, fill the heads, and 
make the crop. 
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KWELTH-ELITE, THE PROUD SLAVE 


By BATTERMAN LINDSAY 


ness called the chronicler to the Seat- 

tle water-front at an hour when an 
excursion train was about pulling out for 
Snoqualmie Falls and the hop-fields. The 
sidewalk for half a block in front of the 
station was occupied by a crowd of North- 
ern Indians, who had come hundreds of 
miles for the hop-picking in their high- 
prowed canoes, like Egyptian galleys. 

Prosperous, jolly, well-clad, and with 
loads of indescribable luggage, they were 
a picturesque assemblage, and attracted 
a number of interested spectators, whose 
scrutiny and curious questioning they 
bore with great good-humor. A few of the 
younger faces were pretty, and some of the 
children’s soullessly cherubic, dimpling 
and smiling in pure physical joy of exist- 
ence, such as the pale-faced inheritor of 
the ages nev2r knows, even in infancy. 
The matrons sat about at their ease, and 
minded their offspring; their lords 
lounged to and fro between the platform 
and the box-car wherein their journey 
was shortly to be made. The youths and 
maidens comported themselves much as 
more civilized youths and maidens are 
wont to do on similar picnics. 

And back and forth, again and again, 
from platform to car, and car to platform, 
carrying on each carward trip a load for 
a stevedore upon her shoulders, passed the 
figure of a woman. 

Taller than most of her sex, or even 
than most of her male companions, she 
was so magnificently molded that she 
might have posed for a Bellona Victrix. 
The carrying of burdens had made her 
muscles tense, as could be observed in her 
carelessly draped bosom and _ half-nude 
arms, so different from the scrupulously 
covered forms of the other women, and 
had robbed her of feminine roundness and 
softness, but had not as yet distorted the 
lines of her superb physique. Her fea- 
tures were perfect in symmetry, though of 
a stern and haughty mold; her nose 
straight and finely chiseled, partaking 
neither of the Mongol type prevalent 


CHANCED one morning that busi- 
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among the Northwest Coast tribes, nor of. 
the aquiline, beaklike form of those of the 


interior. In the depths of her splendid 
eyes glowed a smoldering hell of hatred 
and despair. Behind her proud, sullen 


face a tortured, imprisoned soul raged im-. 


potently against its fate. 

She fired the imagination and then set 
it afloat upon a wide sea of conjecture; 
she conjured up confused visions of palms 


in Lybian oases, of rock-hewn temples in — 


Indian fastnesses; of a Prehistoric World 
and a Vanished Race, whose once mighty 
seats lie buried fathoms deep beneath Bal- 
boa’s Sea, and whose ragged remnants 
cling like burrs to the fringes of a new- 
born civilization on a new-born continent. 

Surely from some kingly stock had de- 
scended the strain of blood which coursed 
through the veins of this poor slave; for 
slave she evidently was. None spoke to 
her, nor she toany. As she struggled with 
her burdens, striving to hoist them on her 
back, none lifted a finger to help, nor did 
she ask for aid. 

Here was a tragedy which the pale-faced 
observer might never hope to understand 
or alleviate, and had best dismiss from 
mind. But it so happened that the ending 
of it came to one observer’s knowledge, 
though the beginning of it remained 
wrapped in mystery. For the slave had 
been bought as a child from an interior 
tribe, who had in turn obtained her from 
a wandering band of Shoshones. None of 
her purchasers knew or cared where those 
passionate eyes had first opened to the 
light. Myself, I think that some Pueblo 
mother’s blood had crimsoned the ace- 


quia’s crystal in her little garden-path . 


while her death-glazing eyes followed her 
baby, borne away on a raiding Apache’s 
saddleless steed. 3 

The fire of the sun, the isolation of the 
desert, and the mystery of an unrecorded 
past draped “The Proud Slave” like a 
garment. That was her only appellation, 
Kwelth-Elite ”—The Proud Slave. 

She belonged to an old woman, a dread- 
ful old woman, who fiercely resented all 
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the new-fangled ways and notions of the 
younger generation. However, since shell 
money had gone out, along with the good 
old fashions of hand-weaving and arrow- 
making, one needs must have the Boston 
-Man’s money to buy the Boston Man’s 
goods; so she brought her slave to earn it 
in the Boston Man’s hop-fields. 

During the long day, from sun to sun, 
Kwelth-Elite paced the endless narrow 
lanes, converging to a vanishing point in 
the far distance. For in the days when a 
hop-field was a fortune, the Snoqualmie 
Hop Ranch was the largest single field in 
the world, and people came from afar, on 
excursion tickets, to watch the hop-pickers. 
It was a most picturesque sight, and one 
long to be remembered. 

But the mute, somber Indian girl, with 
her smoldering eyes, did not know that she 
was part of a wonderful picture. She only 
knew that when the day’s stint was done, 
and the others were laughing and eating, 
singing and tale-telling, around their 
camp-fires, Kwelth-Elite, the slave, would 
be hewing wood and drawing water, and 
enduring blows and hard words from a 
toothless, virulent old crone,—or worse 
yet, listening to the insults and menaces of 
Okinakeine, the dwarf. | 

Okinakeine was the grandson of her 
mistress, T’semakeine; and although he 
had long since reached man’s estate, was 
scarce more than three feet high. Except 
that his face was abnormally large, and 
his arms remarkably long, he was not ill- 
proportioned. His eyes were narrow and 
tilted, like a Mongol’s, he had a bristly 
black mustache on his long upper lip, and 
a stubbly goatee on his long chin; andl 
wore hoops of hammered silver in his mon- 
strous ears. 

Among the Indians it is considered a 
loss of caste for a free man or woman to 
have any social dealings with a slave; but 
Okinakeine was not popular with the 
fair sex of his own rank. They made fun 
of his diminutive size, and although thev 
tolerated him in a general way, none of 
them would hear to such a matter as be- 

coming his bride. So Okinakeine had 
no caste to lose, and of late he had be- 
come violently enamored of the tall, hand- 
some slave-girl. But Elite loathed him, 
and certain that for once she would have 
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an ally in her mistress, repulsed him in 
no uncertain manner. She was physically 


able to protect herself from the dwarf, but 


he made life hideous to her, nevertheless. 
It was his big face that she abhorred most, 
and by some instinct he knew it; so at 
unexpected times and places, at the spring, 
or underneath the brush-wood when she 
gathered fuel; from behind a garlanded 
hop-pole, or when, in the smoky ah-latl, 
she opened her eyes at midnight,—there 
was the Face, grinning and grimacing at 
her, until it had become the haunting hor- 
ror of her days. | 

At length she formed a desperate re- 
solve. Since coming to the Hop Ranch, she 
had heard all the Indians talking much of 
a great Keel-ally-Tam-ah-nah-wts,or mag- 
ic doctor, of the Upper Sound, who had 
come to the picking rendezvous, bringing 
all his familiar Me-sahtch Tamahnahwis 
(evil spirits) and T'st-at-cos (nocturnal 
demons) along with him. He had not 
come to the hop-harvest to labor with his 
hands, but to gather in the shekels of the 


~ eredulous, and was filling his coffers to 


bursting; for not only did the red men 
from all sections consult him, but many 
of the white pickers and visitors willingly 
paid his somewhat high fees to satisfy 
their curiosity, if for no other motive. It 
is probable that some of them went so far 
as to try his prescriptions, for the occult 


has its fascination, even for the scoffer. 


Elite would never have dared to consult 
a doctor of her own people, but from a 
stranger she might hope to obtain her 
wish. Accordingly one midnight hour, 
she sought, by appointment, the spot where 
the Keelally dwelt in a seclusion respected 
by all the dusky tribesmen. The boldest 
among them would not have had the hardi- 
hood to trespass uninvited within the con- 
fines of the magical circle which the Keel- 
ally had drawn about his ah-latl, where 
it stood in an open space among the alders 
and willows on the border of a little 
stream. 

Kwelth-Elite trembled with supersti- 
tious fear as she threaded her way along 
the tortuous path which wound in Stygian 
darkness among the matted shrubbery; 
stumbling over roots, and recoiling with a 
scarcely suppressed cry when a willow- 
twig struck her sharply in the face, show- 
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ering her with dew, or a tall brake swept 
her hands with its many fingered fronds. 
When she emerged into the enchanted cir- 
cle the full moon was climbing to the ze- 
nith on a ladder of striated nebulous cloud- 
films, which softened the blue of the sky 
like a gauze veil the complexion of beauty. 
Half of the open space lay in whitest light, 


half in blackest shadow; and on the line - 


where light and shadow merged glowed 
red the embers of a fire. Within the gloom 
opposite her she could dimly discern the 
ah-latl of the Keelally, dark and soundless. 
She paused and listened, afraid to venture 


- forth into the moonlight which lay be- 


tween her and it. 

On every hand the evergreen and an- 
cient forest closed around, its pointed 
spires oscillating gently in the upper air, 
with rhythmic regularity, although no 
breath of wind was stirring at their roots. 
The brook whispered petulantly, the mel- 
ancholy murmur of the forest filled the 
air, ever and anon a night-bird twittered 
a trilling call; and under all, pervading 
all, possessing the ear unceasingly like the 
diapason of an immense organ resounded 
the muffled bass of the Snoqualmie, gather- 
ing force as it swept on to its mighty leap 
into the abyss. 

The slave-girl stood with beating heart, 
clutching in her hand the one treasure she 
had acquired in her lifetime,—a silver 
dollar given her the week before by a ko- 
dak fiend to induce her to pose for him. 
Of course she knew right well that the 
strange man with the magic black box 
now had power to afflict her through her 
image, and bring evil at his pleasure upon 
each separate member of her body. But 
in her life an affliction more or less mat- 
tered little, and the shining silver disk 
should put her enemy in her power. She 
held in out now in the moonlight to make 
sure it had not been transmuted by some 
magic spell into a dead twig or piece of 
worthless bone. It looked all right and 


she hid it again in her clenched han, 


while she waited until the shadow crept 
back and revealed the doorway of the Keel- 
ally’s dwelling. 

Then she sped across the empty sward, 
and knocked timorously once, twice, 
thrice. At the third summons a strange 
figure bounded forth. A rabbit-skin robe 
with many hanging tails enveloped it; a 


huge grotesque mask surmounted it, with 
distorted features, long lolling tongue, 
dreadful white eyes made of clam shells, a 
towering crest of quills, and tremendous 
ears formed of a pair of gull’s wings ex- 
tended to their utmost; amulets and 
charms of all sorts hung about it, rattling 
as it moved, snake’s fangs, fishes’ eyes, 
amorphous vegetable growths, polished 
pebbles. | 

The apparition executed a sort of high- 
stepping dance around the red embers, anil 
then approached the suppliant, holding 
out its hand. 

“What have you brought for the Kcel- 
ally Tamanahwis? ” it asked in a guttural 
voice that rumbled cavernously in the 
echoing mask. Elite placed her silver dol- 
lar in the upturned palm. The Kceelally 
grunted disapprovingly. 

“Tt is all 1 have,” the girl protested 
tremblingly. “Iamvery poor.” - 

“Tt is very little for the Mesatch and 
the Tsiatcos,” rumbled the voice. ‘“ What 
do you wish of them?” 

“To be rid of a tormentor,” the girl 
murmured scarce audibly. 

“Ugh!” said the Keelally, and she had 
a sense that he was regarding her keenly 
from behind the frightful mask. 

He returned to the fire, and from one of 
his dangling pouches extracted something 
which he threw upon the coals. Instantty 
a white curling smoke arose, and a spicy 
aroma diffused itself upon the night air. 
Elite watched breathlessly while the Kcel- 
ally, squatted before the embers, bowed 
and bent himself back and forth and from 
side to side, the while he chanted a long in- 
vocation to the four quarters of the globe. 
As he chanted, the white smoke rose and 
thickened, and to the watcher’s straining 
eyes it seemed that the vacant air was be- 
coming peopled with grotesque flitting 
shadows with bat-like wings. When his 
invocation was finished, the Keelally re- 
mained a few moments in silence as if 
waiting for an answer, then with an ex- 
clamation as if he had received it, sud- 
denly arose. 

Standing in front of the column cf 
swirling vapor, he began making passes — 
with his arms, while he chanted in a mono- 
tone some strange gibberish which prob- 
ably had no meaning even to himscif. 

The vapor scemed to eddy and form it- 
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self in obedience to the guidance of his 
arms; and the girl, with fixed eyes, swayed 
with corresponding motion. Gradually 
the writhing smoke took on the ghostly 
semblance of a form and remaincd station- 
ary. 

“ What must this woman do to be rid of 
her tormentor?” demanded the leelally, 
imperatively addressing the shape he had 
conjured into existence. 

A faint, flutelike voice seemed to issue 
from the vapory form and reply in some 
unknown tongue; and then with a sudden 
violent downward gesture of his hands the 
Keelally dissipated his creation, and in the 
same instant released the girl from her 
hypnotic spell. 

The Keelally stooped, and from amid 
the dying embers drew a distorted, black- 
ened twig. 

“ IIere,”’ he said, motioning to the slave. 
“Tsfatco has given you this. When your 
tormentor.sleeps, draw a line this way and 
that way on his shirt over his heart. Three 
nights you must do it, and then you will 
be rid of your enemy.” 


Ten days passed and the enemy still 
lived, though thrice the charred twig had 
traced its lines of bane while the doomed 
one slept. After the first time Okinakeine 
ate and laughed and grimaced as always. 
After the second time he grew uneasy, cast 
furtive glances about him, and came no 
more into the ah-latl to sleep. 

Kylite almost despaired of a third op- 
portunity, but after some days she came 
unexpectedly upon him at the end of 
hop-row, asleep in the sun at the edge of 
the field. Quick and noiseless as the 
spring of a panther upon its prey, was her 
spring upon her tormentor, and when he 
awoke with the knowledge that he had been 
touched, the slave was lost among the 
festooned hop-poles. 

From that hour the dwarf pined visibly. 
He refused food, and sat sullenly apart, or 
conferred earnestly with his grandmother. 
Once he said to Elite, “ You have be- 
witched me! I will have you burnt when 
we go home! ” | 

Elite knew this to be no idle threat, and 
henceforth her mind was divided between 
elation at his torment and terror of the 
wrath to come. But there were hours 


when she felt that she was repaid for all 
torture, past and future. 

The picking was done, and the pickers, 
white and red, departed in squads and 
companies. ‘T’semakeine’s belongings 
were bundled up and on the platform 
ready for the evening train, and in an hour 
of hardly-earned leisure MKwelth-Elite 
stole away and walked down to the track 
toward the Falls, three miles away. She 
did not definitely know whether she 
would take the train there as it passed, 
or whether she would cast herself adrift 


among strangers,—something the Indian 


so rarely does under any circumstances 
that it is well-nigh unthinkable. 

A short distance above the little sum- 
mer hotel, which is perched over the cat- 
aract like an eagle’s eyrie, she turned to 
the right and clambered upon an abut- 
ment of rock thrust out into the stream, 
and surveyed the scene. The granite pin- 
nacle on which she stood was polished 
sinooth by the floods of ages, and in the 
bowl-shaped depressions hollowed out by 
grinding bowlders, the backwater still re- 
mained. Behind it was a jam of monster 
logs, piled up higgledy-piggledy by the 
torrent’s force, like a bunch of jackstraws. 
Except the river in its rocky channel there 
was nothing else but trees. ‘Trees, trees, 
everywhere,—those splendid firs which, 
masquerading under the name of “ Oregon 
pine,” flaunt the ensigns of every civilized 
nation from their tapering spires as they 
sway to ocean’s rocking in every port of. 
earth. 

As Elite stood gazing downward, fas- 
cinated by the smooth onward rush of 
water, a sudden consciousness of impend- 
ing evil made her turn her head, to behold 
the malign dwarf in the very act of 
launching himself on her from above. 
Quicker than thought, quick as. instinct, 
she swerved to one side, and he but 
brushed her as he alighted. Ilad she re- 
ceived the full force of his spring she must 
inevitably have gone over into the river 
below. 

The instant his feet struck the rock, 
his long arms were around her, and a 
life-and-death struggle began. ‘The littie 
man developed a strength unexpected by 
the girl, and it was only her superior stat- 
ure that enabled her to hold her own at all, 
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as with set teeth and straining sinews they 
strove together on the narrow ledge, with 
its precarious foothold, Okinakeine snarl- 
ing like a beast as he fought. The slave’s 
feet were bare, and this at length gave her 
the advantage over her assailant, for he 
slipped, and quick as lightning the girl 
pushed him to his knees upon the very 
edge of their standing-place. Okinakeine 
clung to her legs and tried to pull her over 
with him, as with her hand upon his 
throat she forced him backward inch by 


inch. But in that hour, Elite possessed 


a superhuman strength; the black ichor of 
hatred and revenge distilled by years of 
servitude ran through her veins like a fire 
and made her discomfiture impossible. 
Back, still back she bent his head, until 
the vanquished dwarf let go his hold, and 
with an inarticulate cry, half of fear, half 
of rage, went over the polished lip of the 
cliff into the water. 

Watching breathlessly, Elite saw him 
come up a few yards down the stream and 
strike out for the shore. Okinakeine, with 
his long arms, was a strong swimmer, but 
no human power could withstand the puil 
of that full current, sweeping on without 
hurry or turmoil, placid as a babe on its 
mother’s breast, to the clean-cut brink, 
where it slid smoothly over in a mighty 
emerald sheet, to lose itself in a rainbowed 
tumult at the bottom of the gorge, three 
hundred feet below. Still watching 
breathlessly, the girl saw her tormentor, 
despite his struggles, drawn outward to- 
ward the middle of the stream, and on- 
ward to the brink. Less than five minutes 
sufficed to tell the tale. The doomed man 
seemed to remain poised an instant on the 
verge, and then throwing up his arms 
with a despairing cry, lost to all human 
ears amidst the din of the waters, he dis- 
appeared ‘over the brink,—and Elite was 
rid of her enemy. 


The hop-pickers from the north re- 
turned to Seattle and camped on the beach 
a short distance from the town, and went 
to and fro in their canoes, trading and 
junketing for a while before returning to 
their far country. No one missed Okina- 
keine but his grandmother, and nobody 
paid much attention to her plaints. It 
was to be supposed that Okinakeine was 


Monthly 


old enough to take care of himself, and 
would turn up when it suited his conve- 
nience. 

The first evening they made camp on 
the beach, a big brown owl came and 
perched on a limb hard by T’semakeine’s 
brushwood shelter and made night mourn- 
ful with his too-whoos. The next evening 
he came again; and every evening. 
Then T’semakeine said it was her grand- 
son, and that without doubt he was dead 
or bewitched. ‘The old crone pined and 
fretted constantly over the loss of the one 
thing on earth she loved; and her grief, 
together with the fatigue and change from 
all her fixed habits involved in the pro- 
tracted journey, brought her span of life 
to its close. 

At the end she summoned her clansmen 
around her, and with her last breath made 
her will and testament, the principal 
clause of which concerned itself with her 
slave. 

“She is bad,” said the old woman. 
“She bewitched Okinakeine, and turned 
him into a brown owl. She has bewitched 
me, and caused me to die. And now you 
shall bury her in my grave, lest she work 
evil on you all, and turn you into brown 
owls or blind moles. Besides, 1 need her 
to rub my old bones and take care of me. 
So you will bury her with me.” 

The Proud Slave heard her appalling 
doom pronounced without wincing. It 1s 
an unheard of breach of. Indian etiquette 


- to run away from a duly decreed lot, and 


Elite prepared her mistress for the last 
rites with the same haughty composure 
with which she had born her blows and af- 
fronts while living. 

The sepulcher was dug full deep and 
wide in the gravelly beach, just above the 
line of high tide. In it were deposited the 
worldly possessions of the deceased, and 
upon the couch thus formed was carefully 
placed all that remained of T’semakeine. 
Beside the corpse of the shriveled hag they 
laid the splendid form of the slave, with 
her wide burning eyes gazing up at her 
executioners, and calmly proceeded to fiil 
up the grave, beginning at the foot. It 
was at this precise moment that we hap- 
pened upon the scene, and impelled by idle 
curiosity, stepped to the edge of the exca- 
vation and looked in. 
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When Elite saw the astounded white 
faces gazing down at her, the pride of her 
spirit gave way, and she uttered a purely 
human and feminine cry for succor. 


The rescued bondwoman served with 


ardent devotion for some years in the fam- 
ily of one of her deliverers, and then she 
married a prosperous half-breed rancher 
on the Puyallup reservation. 


And this is the story, so far as it is - 


known, of Kwelth-Elite, the Proud Slave. 


AVES of the sea I have seen, 
@ Ragged, on coasts that are lonely, 
Rank with the sea dulses green, 
Red with the rock algae only; 


Piled with old driftwood like bones 
Left for the breezes to whiten, 
Relics from all of the zones, 
Potent not even to frighten; 


Plumed by choke-berry and rose 
Flung from the wilds as a token; 
_ Visited only by crows 
Hunting the mussels half-broken. 


However brightens the day, 

All of the light is from under, 
All of the rain is sea spray, 

All of the voices wave thunder. 


Yet, by these noisy sea caves _ 
Spirits of silence are dwelling, 

God rules the bleakness, His waves 
Speak with His voice in their swelling. 


Like are the caves of our thought 
Filled with our errors and lonely, 

Far, on a coast never sought, 
Where we are travelers only, 


Walking amid the debris, 
Silent, yet rapt in emotion, 
Knowing that God is, and He 
Watches the toil of His ocean. 


H. F. Thurston. 
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IN A FAR COUNTRY 


By JACK LONDON 


HEN a man journeys into a far 
country, he must be prepared to 
forget many of the things he has 

learned, and to acquire such customs as 
are inherent with existence in the new 
land; he must abandon the old ideals and 
the old gods, and oftentimes he must re- 
verse the very codes by which his conduct 
has hitherto been shaped. ‘To those who 
have the protean faculty of adaptability, 
the novelty of such change may even be a 
source of pleasure; but to those who hap- 
pen to be hardened to the ruts in which 
they were created, the pressure of tlie 
altered environment is unbearable, and 
they chafe in body and in spirit under the 
new restrictions which they do not undcr- 
stand. This chafing is bound to act and 
react, producing divers evils and leading 
to various misfortunes. It were better 
for the man who cannot fit himself to the 
new groove, to return to his own country; 
if he‘delay too long, he will surely die. 

The man who turns his back upon the 
comforts of an elder civilization, to face 
the savage youth, the primordial simplicity 
of the North, may estimate success at an 
inverse ratio to the quantity and quality of 
his hopelessly fixed habits. He will soon 
discover, if he be a fit candidate, that the 
material habits are the less important. 
The exchange of such things as a dainty 
menu for rough fare, of the stiff leather 
shoe for the soft, shapeless moccasin, of 
the feather bed for a couch in the snow, is 
after all a very easy matter. But his 
pinch will come in learning properly to 
shape his mind’s attitude toward all 
things, and especially toward his fellow- 
man. for the courtesies of ordinary life, 
he must substitute unselfishness, forbear- 
ance, and tolerance. Thus, and thus only, 
can he gain that pearl of great price,-— 
true comradeship. He must not say 
“Thank you ”; he must mean it without 
opening his mouth, and prove it by re- 
sponding in kind. In short, he must sub- 
stitute the deed for the word, the spirit for 
the letter. 

When the world rang with the tale of 
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Arctic gold, and the lure of the North 
gripped the heartstrings of men, Carter 
Weatherbee threw up his snug clerkship, 
turned the half of his savings over to his 
wife, and with the remainder bought an 
oufit. There was no romance in his na- 
ture,—the bondage of commerce had 
crushed all that; he was simply tired of 
the ceaseless grind, and wished to risk 
great hazards in view of corresponding re- 
turns. Like many another fool, disdain- 
ing the old trails used by the Northland 
pioneers for a score of years, he hurried 
to Edmonton in the spring of the ycar,— 
and there, unluckily for his soul’s welfare, 
he allied himself with a party of men. 
There was nothing unusual about this 
party, except its plans. Even its goal, 
like that of all other parties, was the Klon- 
dike. But the route it had mapped out* 


to attain that goal, took away the breath 


of the hardiest native, born and bred to 
the vicissitudes of the Northwest. [ven 
Jacques Baptiste, born of a Chippewa 
woman and a renegade voyageur, (having 
raised his first whimpers in a dcerskin 
lodge north of the sixty-fifth parallel, and 
had the same hushed by blissful sucks of 
raw tallow,) was surprised. Though he 
sold his services to them and agreed to 
travel even to the never-opening ice, he 
shook his head ominously whenever his ad-. 
vice was asked. 

Perey Cuthfert’s evil star must have 
been in the ascendant, for he too joined 
this company of argonauts. He was an 
ordinary man, with a bank account as deep 
as his culture, which is saying a good deal. 
He had no reason to embark on such a 
venture,—no reason in the world, save that 
he suffered from an abnormal develop- 
ment of sentimentality. He mistook this 
for the true spirit of romance and adven- 
ture. Many another man has done the 
like, and made as fatal a mistake. 

The first break-up of spring found the 
party following the ice-run of Elk Ktiver. 
It was an imposing ficct, for the outfit was 
large and they were accompanicd by a dis- 
reputable contingent of half-breed voy- 
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ageurs with their women and children. 
Day in and day out, they labored with the 
batteaus and canoes, fought mosquitoes 
and other kindred pests, or sweated and 
swore at the portages. Severe toil like this 
lays a man naked to the very roots of his 
soul, and ere Lake Athabasca was lost in 
the south, each member of the party had 
hoisted his true colors. 

The two shirks and chronic grumblers 
were Carter Weatherbee and Percy Cuth- 
fert. The whole party complained less of 
its aches and pains than did either of 
them. Not once did they volunteer for the 
thousand and one petty duties of the camp. 
A bucket of water to be brought, an extra 
armful of wood to be chopped, the dishes 
to be washed and wiped, a search to be 
made through the outfit for some suddenly 
indispensable article,—and these two effete 
scions of civilization discovered sprains or 
blisters requiring instant attention. They 
were the first to turn in at night, with a 
score of tasks yet undone; the last to turn 
out in the morning, when the start should 
be in readiness before the breakfast was be- 
gun. ‘They were the first to fall to at 
meal-time, the last to have a hand in the 
cooking; the first to dive for a slim deli- 
cacy, the last to discover they had added 
to their own another man’s share. lf 
they toiled at the oars, they slyly cut the 
water at each stroke and allowed the boat's 
momentum to float up the blade. They 
thought nobody noticed; but their com- 
rades swore under their breaths and grew 
to hate them, while Jacques Baptiste 
sneered openly and damned them from 
morning till night. But he was no gentle- 
man. 

At the Great Slave, Hudson Bay dogs 
were purchased, and the fleet sank to the 
guards with its added burden of dried fish 
and pemmican. Then canoe and batteau 
answered to the swift current of the Mac- 
kenzie, and they plunged into the Great 
Barren Ground. Every | likely-looking 
“ feeder ” was prospected, but the elusive 
“ pay-dirt ” danced ever to the north. At 
the Great Bear, overcome by the common 
dread of the Unknown Lands, their voy- 
ageurs began to desert, and Fort of Good 
Hope saw the last and bravest bending to 
the tow-lines as they bucked the current 
down which they had so treacherously 
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glided. Jacques Baptiste alone remained. 
Had he not sworn to travel even to the 
never-opening ice? 

The lying charts, compiled in main 
from hearsay, were now constantly con- 
sulted. And they felt the need of hurry, 
for the sun had already passed its north- 
ern solstice and was leading the winter 
south again. Skirting the shores of the 
bay, where the Mackenzie disembogues 
into the Arctic Ocean, they entered the 
mouth of the Little Peel River. Then be- 
gan the arduous up-stream toil, and the 


two Incapables fared worse than ever. 


Tow-line and pole, paddle and tump-line, 
rapids and portages,—such tortures served 
to give the one a deep disgust for great 
hazards, and printed for the other a ficry 
text on the true romance of adventure. 
One day they waxed mutinous, and being 
vilely cursed by Jacques Baptiste, turned, 
as worms sometimes will. But the half- 
breed thrashed the twain, and sent them, 
bruised and blecding, about their work. 
It was the first time either had been man- 
handled. 

Abandoning their river craft at the 
head-waters of the Little Peel, they con- 
sumed the rest of the summer in the great 
portage over the Mackenzie watershed to 
This little stream fed the 
Porcupine, which in turn joined the Yu- 
kon where that mighty highway of the 
North countermarches on the Arctic 
Circle. But they had lost in the race with 
winter, and one day they tied their rafts 
to the thick eddy-ice and hurried their 
goods ashore. That night the river 
jammed and broke several times; the fol- 
lowing morning it had fallen asleep for 
good. 


“We can’t be more’n four hundred 
miles from the Yukon,” concluded Sloper, 
multiplying his thumb nails by the scale 
of the map. The council, in which the 
two Incapables had whined to excellent 
disadvantage, was drawing to a close. 

“ Hudson Bay Post, long time ago. No 
use um now.” Jacques Baptiste’s father 
had made the trip for the Fur Company 
in the old days, incidentally marking the 
trail with a couple of frozen toes. 

“ Sufferin’ cracky!” cried another of 
the party. ‘* No whites?” 


‘ 
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“ Nary white,” Sloper sententiously af- 
firmed ; “ but it’s only five hundred more 
up the Yukon to Dawson. Call it a rough 
thousand from here.” 

Weatherbee and Cuthfert groaned in 
chorus. 

“ How long ’ll that take, Baptiste? ” 


The half-breed figured for a moment. — 


“Workum like hell, no man play out, 
ten — twenty — forty — fifty days. Um 
babies come,” (designating the Incap- 
ables,) “no can tell. Mebbe when hell 
freeze over; mebbe not then.” 3 

The manufacture of snow-shoes and 
moccasins ceased. Somebody called the 
name of an absent member, who came out 
of an ancient cabin at the edge of the 
camp-fire and joined them. The cabin 
was one of the many mysteries which lurk 
in the vast recesses of the North. Built 
when and by whom, no man could tell. 
Two graves in the open, piled high with 
stones, perhaps contained the secret of 
those early wanderers. But whose hand 
had piled the stones? 

The moment had come. Jacques Bap- 
tiste paused in the fitting of a harness and 
pinned the struggling dog in the snow. 
The cook made mute protest for delay, 
threw a handful of bacon into a noisy pot 
of beans, then came to attention. Sloper 
rose to his feet. His body was a ludicrous 
contrast to the healthy physiques of the 
Incapables. Yellow and weak, fleeing 
from a South American fever-hole, he had 
not broken his flight across the zones, and 
was still able to toil with men. His weight 
was probably ninety pounds, with the 
heavy hunting-knife thrown in, and his 
grizzled hair told of a prime which had 
ceased to be. The fresh, young muscles 
of either Weatherbee or Cuthfert were 
equal to ten times the endeavor of his; 
yet he could walk them into the earth in 
a day’s journey. And all this day he had 
whipped his stronger comrades into ven- 
turing a thousand miles of the stiffest 
hardship man can conceive. He was the 
incarnation of the unrest of his race, and 
the old Teutonic stubbornness, dashed 
with the quick grasp and action of the 
Yankee, held the flesh in the bondage of 
the spirit. 

“ All those in favor of going on with 
the dogs as soon as the ice sets, say aye.” . 
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“ Aye!” rang out eight voices,—voices 
destined to string a trail of oaths along 
many a hundred miles of pain. 

“ Contrary minded? ” 

“No!” For the first time the Incap- 
ables were united without some compro- 
mise of personal interests. 

“ And what are you going to do about 
it?”? Weatherbee added belligerently. 

“Majority rule! Majority rule 
clamored the rest of the party. 

“IT know the expedition is liable to fall 
through if you don’t come,” Sloper replied 
sweetly; “ but I guess, if we try real hard, 


Bad 


we can manage to do without you. What 


do you say, boys? ” 

The sentiment was cheered to the echo. 

“ But I say, you know,” Cuthfert ven- 
tured apprehensively ; “ what ’s a chap like 
me to do? ” 

“ Ain’t you coming with us? ” 

“Then do as you d—n well please. We 
won't have nothing to say.” 

o’ calkilate yuh might settle it 
with that canoodlin’ pardner of yourn,” 
suggested a heavy-going Westerner from 
the Dakotas, at the same time pointing 
out Weatherbee. “ He’ll be shore to ask 
yuh what yur a-goin’ to do when it comes 
to cookin’ an’ gatherin’ the wood.” 

“Then we ’1l consider it all arranged,” 
concluded Sloper. ‘“‘ We’ll pull out to- 
morrow, if we camp within five miles,— 
just to get everything in running order 


and remember if we’ve forgotten any-- 


thing.” 


The sleds groaned by on their steel-shod 
runners, and the dogs strained low in the 
harnesses in which they were born to die. 
Jacques Bantiste paused by the side of 
Sloper to get a last glimpse of the cabin. 
The smoke curled up pathetically from 
the Yukon stove-pipe. The two Incap- 
ables were watching them from the door- 
way. 

Sloper laid his hand on the other’s 
shoulder. “Jacques Baptiste, did you 
ever hear of the Kilkenny cats? ” 

The half-breed shook his head. : 

“Well, my friend and good comrade, 
the Kilkenny cats fought till neither 
hide, nor hair, nor yowl, was left. You 


understand ?—1ill nothing was left. Very 
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good. Now, these two men, don’t like 
work. They won’t work. We know that. 
They 711 be all alone in that cabin all win- 
ter,—a mighty long, dark winter. Kil- 
kenny cats,—well ? ” 

The Frenchman in Baptiste shrugged 
his shoulders, but the Indian in him was 
silent. Nevertheless, it was an eloquent 
shrug, pregnant with prophecy. 


Things prospered in the little cabin at 
first. The rough badinage of their com- 
rades had made Weatherbee and Cuthfert 
conscious of the mutual responsibility 
which had devolved upon them; besides, 
there was not so much work after all for 
two healthy men. And the removal of 
the cruel whip-hand, or in other words, 
the bulldozing half-breed, had brought 
with it a joyous reaction. At first, each 
strove to outdo the other, and they per- 
formed petty tasks with an unction which 
would have opened the eyes of their com- 
rades who were now wearing out bodies 
and souls on the Long Trail. 

All care was banished. The forest, 
which shouldered in upon them from three 
sides, was an inexhaustible woodyard. A 
few yards from their door slept the Por- 
cupine, and a hole through its winter robe 
formed a bubbling spring of water, crystal- 
clear and painfully cold. But they soon 
grew to find fault with even that. The 
hole would persist in freezing up, and thus 
gave them many a miserable hour of ice- 
chopping. ‘The unknown builders of the 
cabin had extended the side-logs so as to 
support a cache at the rear. In this was 
stored the bulk of the party’s provisions. 
Food there was, without stint, for three 
times the men who were fated to live upon 
it. But the most of it was of the kind 


which built up brawn and sinew but did 


not tickle the palate. True, there was 
sugar in plenty. for two ordinary men; but 
these two were little else than children. 
They early discovered the virtues of hot 
water judiciously saturated with sugar, 
and they prodigally swam their flapjacks 


- and soaked their crusts in the rich, white 


syrup. Then coffee and tea, and espe- 
cially the dried fruits, made disastrous in- 
roads upon it. The first word they had 
was over the sugar question. And it is a 
really serious thing when two men, wholly 


dependent upon each other for company, 
begin to quarrel. 7 

Weatherbee loved to discourse blatantly 
on politics, while Cuthfert, who had been 
prone to clip his coupons and let the com- 
monwealth jog on as best it might, either 
ignored the subject or delivered himself of 
startling epigrams. But the clerk was too 
obtuse to appreciate the clever shaping of 
thought, and this waste of ammunition ir- 
ritated Cuthfert. He had been used to 
blinding people by his brilliancy, and it 
worked him quite a hardship, this loss of 
an audience. He felt personally aggrieved 
and unconsciously held his mutton-head 
companion responsible for it. 

Save existence, they had nothing in 
common,—came in touch on no single 
point. Weatherbee was a clerk who had 
known naught but clerking all his life; 
Cuthfert was a master of arts, a dabbler 
in oils, and had written not a little. The 
one was a lower-class man who considered 
himself a gentleman, and the other was a 
gentleman who knew himself to be such. 
From this it may be remarked that a man 
can be a gentleman without possessing the 
first instinct of true comradeship. The 
clerk was as sensuous as the other was 
aesthetic, and his love adventures, told at 
great length and chiefly coined from his 
imagination, affected the supersensitive 
master of arts in the same way as so many 
whiffs of sewer-gas. He deemed the clerk 
a filthy, uncultured brute, whose place was 
in the muck with the swine, and told him 
so, and he was reciprocally informed that 
he was a milk-and-water sissy and a cad. 
Weatherbee could not have defined “ cad ” 
for his life; but it satisfied its purpose, 
care after all seems the main point in 
life. 

Weatherbee flatted every third note and 
sang such songs as “ The Boston Burglar ” 
and “The Handsome Cabin Boy,” for 
hours at a time, while Cuthfert wept with 
rage, till -he could stand it no longer and 
fled into the outer cold. But there was 
no escape. ‘The intense frost could not be 
endured for long at a time, and the little 
cabin crowded them —beds, stove, table, 
and all—into a space of ten by twelve. 
The very presence of either became a per- 
sonal affront to the other, and they lapsed 


into sullen silences which increased in 
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length and strength as the days went by. 
Occasionally, the flash of an eye or the 
curl of a lip got the better of them, though 
they strove to wholly ignore each other 
during these mute periods. And a great 
wonder sprang up in the breast of each, as 
to how God had ever come to create the 
other. 

With little to do, time became an in- 
tolerable burden to them. This naturally 
made them still lazier. They sank into a 
physical lethargy which there was no 
escaping, and which made them rebel at 
the performance of the smallest chore. 
Onc morning when it was his turn to cook 
the common breakfast, Weatherbee rolled 
out of his blankets, and to the snoring of 
his companion, lighted first the slush- 
lamp and then the fire. The kettles were 
frozen hard, and there was no water in the 
cabin with which to wash. But he did not 
mind that. Waiting for it to thaw, he 
sliced the bacon and plunged into the hate- 
ful task of bread-making. Cuthfert had 
been slyly watching through his half- 
closed lids. Consequently there was a 
scene, in which they fervently blessed each 
other, and agreed, henceforth, that each 
do his own cooking. A week later, Cuth- 
fert neglected his morning ablutions, but 
none the less complacently ate the meal 
which he had cooked. Weatherbee grinned. 
After that the foolish custom of washing 
passed out of their lives. 

As the sugar-pile and other little luxu- 
ries dwindled, they began to be afraid they 
were not getting their proper shares, and 
in order that they might not be robbed, 
they fell to gorging themselves. The lux- 
uries suffered in this gluttonous contest, 
as did also the men. In the absence of 
fresh vegetables and exercise, their blood 
became impoverished, and a loathsome, 
purplish rash crept over their bodies. Yet 
they refused to heed the warning. Next, 
their muscles and joints began to swell, 
the flesh turning black, while their mouths, 
gums, and lips, took on the color of rich 
cream. Instead of being drawn together 
by their misery, each gloated over the 
other’s symptoms as the scurvy took its 
course. 

They lost all regard for personal ap- 
pearance, and for that matter, common de- 


eency. The cabin became a pig-pen, and 
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never once were the beds made or fresh 
pine boughs laid underneath. Yet thev 
could not keep to their blankets, as they 
would have wished; for the frost was in- 
exorable and the fire-box consumed much 
fuel. The hair of their heads and faces 


grew long and shaggy, while their gar- 


ments would have disgusted a rag-picker. 
But they did not care. They were sick, 


and there was no one to sec; _ besides, it. 


was very painful to move about. 

To all this was added a new trouble,— 
the Fear of the North. This Tear was 
the joint child of the Great Cold and the 
Great Silence, and was born in the dark- 
ness of December, when the sun dipped 
below the southern horizon for good. It 
affected them according to their natures. 


Weatherbee fell prey to the grosser super- 


stitions, and did his best to resurrect the 
spirits which slept in the forgotten graves. 
It was a fascinating thing, and in his 
dreams they came to him from out of the 


cold, and snuggled into his blankets, and 


told him of their toils and troubles ere 
they died. He shrank away from the 
clammy contact as they drew closer and 
twined their frozen limbs about him, and 
when they whispered in his ear of things 
to come, the cabin rang with his fright- 
ened shrieks. Cuthfert did not under- 
stand,—for they no longer spoke,—and 
when thus awakened he invariably grabbed 
for his revolver. Then he would sit up in 
bed, shivering nervously, with the weapon 
trained on the unconscious dreamer. 
Cuthfert deemed the man going mad, and 
so came to fear for his life. 

His own malady assumed a less concrete 
form. The mystcrious artisan who had 
laid the cabin, log by log, had pegged a 
wind-vane to the ridge-pole. Cuthfert no- 
ticed it always pointed south, and one day, 
irritated by its steadfastness of purpose, 
he turned it toward the east. He watched 
eagerly, but never a breath came by to dis- 
turb it. Then he turned the vane to the 
north, swearing never again to touch it till 
the wind did blow. But the air fright- 
ened him with its unearthly calm, and he 
often rose in the middle of the night to 
see if the vane had veered,—ten degrees 
would have satisfied him. But no, it 
poised above him as unchangeable as fate. 
His imagination ran riot, till it became to 
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him a fetich, invested with all the attri- 
butes of asphinx. Sometimes he followed 
the path it pointed across the dismal do- 
minions, and allowed his soul to become 
saturated with the Fear. He dwelt upon 
the unseen and the unknown till the bur- 
den of eternity appeared to be crushing 


him. Everything in the Northland had 


that crushing effect,— the absence of life 
and motion; the darkness; the infinite 
peace of the brooding land; the ghastly 
silence, which made the echo of each heart- 
beat a sacrilege; the solemn forest which 
seemed to guard an awful, inexpressibic 
something, which neither word nor 
thought could compass. 

The world he had so recently left, witn 


its busy nations and great enterprises, 


seemed very far away. Recollections oc- 
easionally obtruded,—recollections of 
marts and galleries and crowded thorough- 
fares, of evening dress and social func- 
tions, of good men and dear women he 


- had known,—but they were dim memo- 


ries of a life he had lived long centuries 
agone, on some other planet. This phan- 
tasm was the Reality. Standing beneath 
the wind-vane, his eyes fixed on the polar 
skies, he could not bring himself to realize 
that the Southland really existed, that at 
that very moment it was a-roar with life 
and action. ‘There was no Southland, no 
men being born of women, no giving and 
taking in marriage. Beyond his bleak 
sky-line there stretched vast solitudes, and 
beyond these still vaster solitudes. There 
were no lands of sunshine, heavy with the 
perfume of flowers. Such things were 
only old dreams of paradise. The sun- 
lands of the West and the spicelands of the 
East, the smiling Arcadias and blissful 
Islands of the Blest,— ha! ha! His laugh- 
ter split the void and shocked him with 
its unwonted sound. There was no sun. 
This was the Universe, dead and cold 
and dark, and he its only citizen. 
Weatherbee? At such moments Weather- 
bee did not count. He was a Caliban, a 
monstrous phantom, fettered to him for 


untold ages, the penalty of some forgot- . 


ten crime. 

He lived with Death among the dead, 
emasculated by the sense of his own in- 
significance, crushed by the passive 
mastery of the slumbering ages. The mag- 


nitude of all things appalled him. [very 
thing partook of the superlative save him- 
self,—the perfect cessation of wind and 
motion, the immensity of the snow- 
covered wilderness, the height of the sky 
and the depth of the silence. That wind- 
vane,—if it would only move. If a thun- 
derbolt would fall, or the forest flare up in 
flame. The rolling up of the heavens as 
a scroll, the crash of Doom—anything, 
anything. But no, nothing moved; the 
silence crowded in, and the Fear of the 
North laid icy fingers on his heart. 

Once, like another Crusoe, by the edge 
of the river he came upon a track,—the 
faint tracery of a snow-shoe rabbit on the 
delicate snow-crust. It was a revelation. 
There was life in the Northland. Le 
would follow it, look upon it, gloat over 
it. He forgot his swollen muscles, plun- 
ging through the deep snow in an ecstasy 
of anticipation. The forest swallowed him 


up, and the brief midday twilight van- 


ished; but he pursued his quest till ex- 
hausted nature asserted itself and laid him 
helpless in the snow. There he groaned 
and cursed his folly, and knew the track 
to be the fancy of his brain; and late that 
night he dragged himself into the cabin 
on hands and knees, his cheeks frozen and 
a strange numbness about his feet. 
Weatherbee grinned malevolently, but 
made no offer to help him. LHe thrust 
needles into his toes and thawed them out 
by the stove. A week later mortification 
set in. 

But the clerk had his own troubles. The 
dead men came out of their graves more 
frequently now, and rarely left him, wak- 
ing or slecping. He grew to wait and 
dread their coming, never passing the twin 
cairns without a shudder. One night they 
came to him in his sleep and Jed him forth 
to an appointed task. Frightened into 
inarticulate horror, he awoke between the 
heaps of stones and fled wildly to the 
cabin. But he had lain there for some 


time, for his feet and cheeks were also 


frozen. 

Sometimes he became frantic at their 
insistent presence, and danced about the 
cabin, cutting the empty air with an ax 
and smashing everything within reach. 
During these ghostly encounters, Cuthfert 
huddled into his blankets and followed the 
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madman about with a cocked revolver, 
ready to shoot him if he came too near. 
But, recovering from one of these spells, 
the clerk noticed the weapon trained upon 
him with deadly intent. His suspicions 
were aroused, and thenceforth he too lived 
in fear of his life. They watcned each 
other closely after that, and faced about 
in startled fright whenever either passed 
behind the other’s back. This apprehen- 
siveness became a mania which controlled 
them even in their sleep. Through mu- 
tual fear they tacitly let the slush-lamp 
burn all night, and saw to a plentiful sup- 
ply of bacon-grease before retiring. The 
slightest movement on the part of one was 
sufficient to arouse the other, and many a 
still watch their gazes countered as they 
shook beneath their blankets with fingers 
on the trigger-guards. 


What with the Fear of the North, the 


mental strain, and the ravages of the dis- 
ease, they lost all semblance of humanity, 
taking on the appearance of wild beasts, 
hunted and desperate. Their cheeks and 
noses, as an aftermath of the freezing, had 
turned black. Their frozen toes had be- 
gun to drop away at the first and second 
joints. Every movement brought pain, 
but the fire-box was insatiable, wringing a 
ransom of torture from their miserable 
bodies. Day in, day out, it demanded i¢s 
food,—a veritable pound of flesh,—and 
they dragged themselves into the forest to 
chop wood on their knees. Once, crawling 


thus in search of dry sticks, unknown to — 


each other they entered a thicket from op- 
posite sides. Suddenly, without warning, 
two peering death’s-heads confronted each 
other. Suffering had so _ transformed 
them that recognition was impossible. 
They sprang to their feet, shrieking with 
terror, and dashed away on their mangled 
stumps; and falling at the cabin door, 
they clawed and scratched like demons tii] 
they discovered their mistake. 


Occasionally they lapsed normal, and 
during one of these sane intervals, the 
chief bone of contention, the sugar, had 
been divided equally between them. They 
guarded their separate sacks, stored up in 
the cache, with jealous eyes; for there were 
but a few cupfuls left, and they were to- 
tally devoid of faith in each other. But 
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one day Cuthfert made a mistake. Hardly 
able to move, sick with pain, with his head 
swimming and eyes blinded, he crept into 
the cache, sugar canister in hand, and mis- 
took Weatherbee’s sack for his own. 
January had been born but a few days 
when this occurred. The sun had some 
time since passed its lowest southern decli- 
nation, and at meridian now threw flaunt- 


ing streaks of yellow light upon the north- 


ern sky. On the day following his mis- 
take with the sugar-bag, Cuthfert found 
himself feeling better, both in body and 
in spirit. As noontime drew near and 
the day brightened, he dragged himself 
outside to feast on the evanescent glow, 
which was to him an earnest of the sun’s 
future intentions. Weatherbee was also 
feeling somewhat better, and crawled out 
beside him. ‘They propped themselves in 
the snow beneath the moveless wind-vane 
and waited. 

The stillness of death was about them. 
In other climes, when nature falls into 
such moods, there is a subdued air of ex- 
pectancy, a waiting for some small voice 
to take up the broken strain. Not so in 
the North. The two men had lived seein- 
ing eons in this ghostly peace. They could 
remember no song of the past; they could 
conjure no song of the future. This un- 
earthly calm had always been,—the tran- 
quil silence of eternity. 

Their eyes were fixed upon the north. — 
Unseen, behind their backs, behind the 
towering mountains to the south, the sun 
swept toward the zenith of another sky 
than theirs. Sole spectators of the mighty 
canvas, they watched the false dawn 
slowly grow. A faint flame began to glow 
and smolder. It deepened in intensity, 
ringing the changes of reddish-ycllow, 
purple, and saffron. So bright did it be- 
come that Cuthfert thought the sun must 
surely be behind it,—a miracle, the sun 
rising in the north. Suddenly, without 
warning and without fading, the canvas 
was swept clean. There was no color in 
the sky. The light had gone out of the 
day. ‘They caught their breaths in half- 
sobs. But lo! the air was a-glint with 
particles of scintillating frost, and there, 
to the north, the wind-vane lay in vague 
outline on the snow. A shadow! A 
shadow! It was exactly midday. They 
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jerked their heads hurriedly to the south. 
A golden rim peeped over the mountain's 
snowy shoulder, smiled upon them an in- 
stant, then dipped from sight again. 

There were tears in their eyes as they 
sought each other. A strange softening 
came over them. They felt irresistibly 
drawn toward each other. The sun was 
coming back again. It would be with 
them to-morrow, and the next day, and 
the next. And it would stay longer every 
visit, and a time would come when it 
would ride their heaven day and night, 
never once dropping below the sky-line. 
There would be no night. The ice-locked 
winter would be broken; the winds would 
blow and the forests answer; the land 
would bathe in the blessed sunshine and 
renew life. Hand in hand, they would 
quit this horrid dream and journey back 
to the Southland. They lurched blindly 
forward, and their hands met,—their poor 
maimed hands, swollen and distorted be- 
neath their mittens. 

But the promise was destined to remain 
unfulfilled. The Northland is the North- 
land, and men work out their souls by 
strange rules, which other men, who have 
not journeyed into a far country, cannot 
come to understand. 


An hour later, Cuthfert put a pan of 
bread into the oven, and fell to speculat- 
ing on what the surgeons could do with 
his feet when he got back. Home did not 
seem so very far away now. Weatherbec 
was rummaging in the cache. Of a sud- 
_ den, he raised a whirlwind of blasphemy, 

which in turn ceased with startling 
abruptness. The other man had robbed 
his sugar-sack. Still, things might have 
happened differently, had not the two dead 
men come out from under the stones and 
hushed the hot words in his throat. Thev 
led him quite gently from the cache, which 
he forgot to close. That consummation was 
reached; that something they had whis- 
pered to him in his dreams was about to 
happen. They guided him gently, verv 


gently, to the wood-pile, where they put 
the ax in his hands. Then they helped him 
shove open the cabin door, and he felt sure 
they shut it after him,—at least he had 
heard it slam and the latch fall sharply 
into place. 


And he knew they were wait- 
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ing just without, waiting for him to do 
his task. 

“Carter! I say, Carter 

Percy Cuthfert was frightened at the 
look on the clerk’s face, and he made haste 
to put the table between them. | 

Carter Weatherbee followed, without 
haste and without enthusiasm. There 
was neither pity nor passion in his face, 
but rather the patient, stolid look of one 
who has certain work to do and goes about 
it methodically. 

“T say, what’s the matter?” 

The clerk dodged back, cutting off his 
retreat to the door, but never opening his 
mouth. | 

“I say, Carter, I say; let’s talk. 
There ’s a good chap.” 

The master of arts was thinking rap- 
idly,. now, shaping a skillful flank move- 
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-mént on the bed where his Smith & Wes- 


son lay. Keeping his eyes on the mad- 
man, he rolled backward on the bunk, at 
the same time clutching the pistol. 

“ Carter!” 

The powder flashed full in Weatherbee’s 
face, but he swung his weapon and leaped 
forward. The ax bit deeply at the base of 
the spine, and Percy Cuthfert felt all con- 
sciousness of his lower limbs leave him. 
Then the clerk fell heavily upon him, 
clutching him by the throat with feeble 
fingers. The sharp bite of the ax had 
caused Cuthfert to drop the pistol, and as 
his lungs panted for release, he fumbled 
aimlessly for it among the blankets. Then 
he remembered. He slid a hand up the 
clerk’s belt to the sheath-knife; and they 
drew very close to each other in that last 
clinch. 

Perey Cuthfert felt his strength leave 
him. The lower portion of his body was 
useless. The inert weight of Weatherbee 
crushed him,—crushed him and pinned 
him there like a bear under a trap. The 


_eabin became filled with a familiar odor, 


and he knew the bread to be burning. 
Yet what did it matter? He would never 
need it. And there w_ all of six cup- 
fuls of sugar in the caci , —if he had fore- 
seen this he would not h: ve been so saving 
the last several days. y,vuld the wind- 
vane ever move? It might even be veer- 
ing now. Why not? Had he not seen 
the sun to-day? He would go and see. 
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No; it was was impossible to move. He 
had not thought the’tlerk so heavy a man. 
How quickly the cabin cooled! The 
fire must be out. The cold was forcing 
in. It must be below zero already, and 
the ice creeping up the inside of the door. 
He could not see it, but his past experience 
enabled him to gauge its progress by the 
cabin’s temperature. ‘The lower hinge 
must be white ere now. Would the tale 
of this ever reach the world? How would 
his friends take it? ‘They would read it 
over their coffee, most likely, and talk it 
over at the clubs. He could see them very 

- ¢learly. “ Poor Old Cuthfert,” they mur- 
-mured; “not such a bad sort of a chap, 
after all.” He smiled at their eulogies, 
and passed on in search of a Turkish bath. 

It was the same old crowd upon the streets. 
Strange, they did not notice his moosehide 
moccasins and tattered German socks! 
He would take a cab. And after the bath 

a shave would not be bad. No; he would 
eat first. Steak, and potatoes, and green 
things,—how fresh it all was! And what 
was that? Squares of honey, streaming 
liquid amber! But why did they bring 
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so much? Ha! ha! he could never eat 
it all. Shine! Why certainly. He put 
his foot on the box. ‘The bootblack looked 
curiously up at him, and he remembered 
his moosehide moccasins and went away 
hastily. 

Hark! The wind-vane must be surely 
spinning. No; a mere singing in his 
ears. That was all,—a mere singing. 
The ice must have passed the latch by now. | 
More likely the upper hinge was covered. 
Between the moss-chinked roof-poles, lit- 
tle points of frost began to appear. How 
slowly they grew! No; not so slowly. 
There was a new one, and there another. 
Two—three—four; they were coming too 
fast to count: ‘There were two growing 
together. And there, a third had joined 
them. Why, there were no more spots. 
They had run together and formed a sheet. 

Well, he would have company. If Ga- 
briel ever broke the silence of the North, 
they would stand together, hand in hand, 
before the great White Throne. And God 
would judge them, God would judge them! 

Then Perey Cuthfert closed his eyes and 
dropped off to sleep. 


A 


Awake to care! 


Awake to care! 


WAKE to care!” 
The kernel of a great and noble thought; . 
For man must wake, to learn to live and die, 

And shape his ends so that good deeds be wrought. 
The dull, lethargic brain must stir to life,— 
Else what availeth gift of mental power ? 
The slow-pulsed, slumberous heart, in human strife, 
Must throb to fullness every precious hour! 


“AWAKE TO CARE” 


Ah, in those words doth lie 


Awake to live and do! 
Awake to learn the strength of toil and love; 
Awake in truth to see this earth, and too, 
A something that is hidden far above! 
His heart’s blood is thin water who doth let 
That heart in stupid slumber beat its course; 
For thine’s the burden yet 
That is at once God’s law and Mankind’s force! 


Elwyn Irving Hoffman. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING FISHES 


W. SHOUFELDT, C. M.Z.S., 


photographic camera in their work 
quite as frequently, and fully as 
effectively, as do the members of any one 
of the other learned professions. In ob- 
taining the pictures of living animals 
wherewith to illustrate zodlogical treatises 
of various kinds, this instrument is now 
rapidly superseding the old methods of 
obtaining such subjects by the use of brush 
and pencil. Beautiful half-tone pictures 
of living wild animals of every descrip- 
tion, taken in captivity, as well as in their 
natural haunts, are now frequently met 
with, both in scientific works, and popular 
articles devoted to their history. For- 
merly, for a zodlogical artist to produce a 
small uncolored picture of a bird, for 
example, it frequently took a day or two, 
and then after this it had to be engraved 
if intended to figure in a book. Such pro- 
ductions, always attended with consider- 
able expense, were at the best more or less 
inaccurate, unsatisfactory, and worse than 
all, often unnatural. Photography, as 
has just been stated, is rapidly revolution- 
izing all this, and although it may never 
entirely supplant the graphic art, it will 
surely far outstrip it in the race, as a 
means to meet pictorial ends. 
During the last few years naturalists 


nowadays use the 


who have become skilled in the use of the 


camera have, among vertebrate forms, suc- 
ceeded best with mammals, then with 
reptiles, while birds are far more difficult ; 
and it is the rarest thing of all to meet 
with any good photographs of living fish. 
It is of this last-named class of subjects 
that I desire to say a few words. 

My first experiences in the photography 
of living fish occurred at the aquaria of the 
United States Fish Commission at Wash- 
ington, the facilities for doing so having 
been extended to me by the United states 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, Cap- 
tain J. J. Bryce. It had been tried by 
others there upon numerous other occa- 
sions, but nothing worthy of the name of 
success had ever been accomplished. This 
was principally due to the great difficulty 
in handling the light; of overcoming the 
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reflections in the various aquaria in the 


** Marine Grotto ” where they are upon ex- 


hibition; to the fact that the front side 
of any one of the tanks is alone composed 
of glass, through which the fish must be 
taken; and finally, to the great restless- 
ness of many of the fishes themselves. 

It at once became apparent to me, that 


_the only hope of obtaining good results lay 


in using a tripod camera, with the very 
quickest plate obtainable, and by instan- 
taneous exposures. | 
Then came the matter of focusing sharp 
on the moving subjects. After the tripod 
and camera had been set in front of the 
aquarium, and the light most carefully 
studied, this was met by focusing on the 
inner surface of the glass, then cautiously 
carrying the focal distance to a point in 
the water beyond it. So that, when a fish 
in the aquarium swam close by the inner 
surface of the glass opposite the center of 
my lens, it might be photographed by an 
instantaneous exposure. ‘This was tried 
many times with varying success, the best 
pictures secured being those wherein the 
subjects were moving, or swimming, with 
the least rapidity. Some fishes poise 
themselves in the water, in such a manner 
as to be almost immovable in the ele- 
ment,—as, for example, in the case of the 
common pike (Hsox lucius),—and 
but little trouble I secured a fine picture 
in the case of one of this species. Then 
some of the sunfish (Lepomis) offered 
fairly good subjects, and in one trial a 
good result was attained, in which twenty 
fish appeared upon the same negative, all 
sharp and clear, and exhibiting no move- 
ment whatever. ‘These were the common 
form (l.. gibbosus), so well known to the 
young fishermen of our ponds and streams. 
On another day, when I had the 
“ Grotto” all to myself, and the light as 
good as it could be in such a place, I was 
engaged for over two hours in my attempts 
to secure a “snap” upon a small male 
long-eared sunfish (L. auritus) that kept 
constantly swimming round and round 
his large aquarium. It seemed he never 
would come opposite my lens, and close to 
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the glass; but at last, when my patience 


was almost exhausted, I got him there, and 
quickly took advantage of the circum- 
stance. A half-tone of the photograph, 
the result of my attempt in this instance 
is given here as the illustration to the 
present article. None of my other pic- 
tures of fish are as good as this one; and 
it is only through rare chance, that anoth- 
er equally successful can be secured. 
Especially is this true if the attempt is 
made under the same circumstances, where 
three or four factors are forever operative 
to defeat your aims. A cloud may obscure 
the sun just at the wrong moment; or 
the latter may flash out, and thereby pro- 


duce all sorts of shadows and reflections, 


at the very instant perhaps, when you de- 
sire to make an exposure. Then the fish 
itself in some lights shines like silver, an] 
in others, appears almost to be (to a de- 
gree) semi-transparent, with brilliant 
points and lines on various parts of its 
body, the very features to be most dreaded. 

I am confident that better success, and 
more certain results, can be obtained by 
putting the fish in small aquaria, and 
these latter so placed that the rays of the 
sun can pass horizontally through from 
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The Long-eared Sunfish (Lepomis auritus), male—Reduced about one third 


side to side, while they are shut off from 
above. The object of a small aquarium is 


to limit the movements of the fish, and 


consequently increase the number of in- 
stances in any given time, when it comes 
in focus opposite the center of the lens. 
By placing the aquarium as suggested, we 
ought to be able to see the blue sky 
and no more through the two longer and 
opposite sides. This insures abundant 
light, and an excellent background, giving 
the very best chances for fine outline and 
detail. Experiments of this kind were 
tried at Woods’s Holl, Massachusetts, sev- 
eral years ago, at the station of the United 
States Fish Commission there, and I am 
informed, with very encouraging results, 
but of these 1 know only by report. 

The prettiest photographic pictures of 


fishes are those wherein the subjects ex- 


hibit strong dark markings set off by a 
light, but not too silvery, body. A large 
gar pike, commonly known as-the needle 
gar, for example, is a beautiful fish for 
the purpose, and possesses the advantage 
of remaining long at rest in one position 
inits tank, thus giving the zodlogical 
photegrapher abundant opportunity both 
to focus and make his exposure. 
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LOLITA LAVEGNE 
A TALE OF YOKIO RANCHO 
By J. A. RHODES 


IFTEEN miles east of the Round 
Valley Indian Reservation, Mendo- 
cino County, California, in an old 

willow wigwam, lives Lolita Lavegne, or 
Lily Lavegne, as she is more commonly 
known. She is not the Lolita of former 
days, and to look upon her as she sits bask- 
ing in the sun near the root of some oak, 
or plods slowly and feebly along the moun- 
tain trails, no one would ever guess that 
she is, or had ever been, anything other 
than just a common Digger Indian wo- 
man, without a higher desire than to se- 


cure the simplest necessities of life. But 


her life has been much more than com- 
mon, and her singular career and romantic 
past would put to shame the most fanciful 
air-castles of her white sisters. 


Lolita’s failings, if that is the name by . 


which they should be called, were inherited 
from parents who were naturally vicious. 
Her father was a Frenchman who had 
gone among the Yokio Indians while a 
very young man, and had adopted, in a 
great measure, the ways of this native 
people. He was of a very quarrelsome 
and morose disposition, and whenever the 
opportunity offered would abuse and whip 
the Indians. Being a powerful, muscular 
man, he seldom met with resistance; and 
through continual threats and menaces he 
acquired a following among certain young 
men of the tribe, who were often accom- 
plices in his inhumane acts. Several wives 
and many children composed his house- 
hold, and excepting one, all the wives he 
treated with the utmost cruelty. This 
exception was a pretty young woman, 
whom Lavegne had received in marriage 
from an old chief of a tribe who sought to 
secure the Frenchman’s friendship by 
making him a present of the daughter. 
She was decidedly handsome, and her fair 
skin gave evidence that the blood whicn 
flowed in her veins was not altogether 
from the dark race. Her father, the chief, 
was a man of more than ordinary executive 
ability for an Indian; hence his control 
of the tribe with which he lived. He also 
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was a man of very cruel nature, and not 
a few of his own people had died at his 
hands. By uniting his family with that 
of Lavegne, he gained control of all the 
tribes within ten signal-fires. After a 
year of married life, Lavegne’s girl-wife 
presented him with a daughter, and with 
the usual ceremonies of the tribe, the baby 
was christened Lolita. 

The pretty child grew, as the years 
passed by, into charming maidenhood. 
Suitors for her hand were plentiful, even 
at this early period, and with her court- 
ship days began the dark mysteries that 
surrounded her life. 

One of Lolita’s first suitors was Moran, 
the son of a chief, who was at the head of 
a tribe, whose hunting-ground was near 
that of the Yokios. The young couple 
often met at the fandangos, and would 
stroll away into some shadowed part of the 
sweat-house, and there make love-vows 
such as only fond hearts can. 

One morning, the startling news was 
brought to the Yokio rancheria that this 
young man, the sweetheart of Lolita, was 
found lying dead in the brush close to the 
main trail leading from Yokio to Laketa. 
His own tribe was notified by runners, 
and upon investigation it was found that 
the young lover had been stabbed to the 
heart with a dagger. Seemingly, he had 
not moved after the fatal blow had been 
struck. 

An investigation, as rude and brief in 
its nature as the minds of the people who 
held it, followed. Lolita was there and 
told how she had seen him on the fatal 
night, and had accompanied him for some 
distance from the camp when he started 
home. She seemed almost heartbroken 
over the affair,—and weeping and wail- 
ing, she declared that the death of her 
sweetheart should be avenged. 

“I believe,” she said, “that this is the 
work of some jealous rival.” 

Some efforts were made to find the per- 
petrator of the crime; but as Lolita was 


known to have many admirers, it could 
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Lolita Lavegne 


be fixed on no one of them, and the 
matter was finally dropped. In a few 
months the affair was almost forgotten, 
and things settled down to their usua 
quiet. | 

Lolita, undaunted, was soon receiving 
the attentions of a young man of her own 
tribe. The circumstances of this court- 
ship were no different from the former, 
excepting that the couple were in each 
other’s company oftener, and quite fre- 
quently stole away together into some se- 
cluded vale where no watchful eye could 
see their love-making. Lolita’s whole aim 
seemed to be to please her dusky com- 
panion, and she was never happier than 
when in his company. 

Winter and spring passed, and summer 
with its rich harvests was at hand. There 
was to be a wedding, and all the surround- 
ing tribes joined with the Yokios in pre- 
paring for the great feast that was to 
follow. But the wedding did not come to 
pass. The mysterious murderer again 
used his dagger with fatal effect, and upon 
the very morning of his wedding-day they 
found poor Cheno lying dead in the brush, 
several hundred yards from the outskirts 
of the rancheria. 
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There was no evidence | 


of any struggle having taken place near 
where he was found, and like Moran, the 
first victim, there was but one wound, and 
that was a narrow cut just over the heart. 
Again the news of murder quickly flew 
from rancheria to rancheria, and Indians 
gathered by the hundreds upon the 
grounds of the Yokios. Great excitement 
prevailed, and so superstitious were the 
Indian men and women, that no offer of 
any amount of beads or presents could in- 
duce one to venture beyond the range of 
the camp-fires after darkness had set in. 
Lolita became an object of mixed pity and 
fear. A great pow-wow was held at the 
sweat-house, and members of the tribe 
were appointed to ferret out and punish 
the murderer of Lolita’s sweetheart. She 
was questioned closely, and her story in 
this case was substantially the same as 
the one she told when Moran was killed. 
She had seen Cheno the evening before, 
had left him about dark, or a little after. 
She supposed her sweetheart to be at home 
safe, and knew nothing more until she 
was told the next morning of his death. 
After a few days, the men who had been 
selected as detectives concluded that they 
had sufficient evidence to fix the crime 
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upon one person. That person was a mid- 
dle-aged Spaniard, by the name of Molina, 
who had come to the Yokio rancheria 
about a year before the first murder was 
committed. He was known to be infatu- 
ated with Lolita, and although he had not 
been accepted as a lover, she had much 
confidence and faith in his counsel. He 
was also known to have a dagger, and 
upon the very night that Moran was killed, 
Molina was seen to come from the thicket 
and slip into his wigwam,—at least, that 
was the whispered testimony of some of 
the sharp-eyed young men, who were more 
desirous of seeing some one in trouble than 
they were of telling the truth. Conse- 
quently, Molina was seized and searched. 
They could not find the dagger upon his 
- person, and that led them to believe that 
he had done away with it to prevent 
detection. He was put into a strong wig- 
wam and guarded night and day; and be- 
ing naturally slow in everything else, the 
Indians were slow in deciding what to do 
with their prisoner. Several months 
passed with Molina still confined in the 
wigwam, and Lolita making love again. 
The fatal termination of the lives of 
two lovers, somewhat deterred the young 
men from entering into her affections; 
| but there was one left who would run the 
: risk of winning or dying. He was an 
‘ American and Spanish half-breed, by the 
| name of Bolan; and full of life and youth- 
ful vigor, he ardently pressed his affec- 
| tions, and as ardently did Lolita return 
them. With Molina under guard, there 
seemed little to fear, and Bolan, now, 
without doubt, the winner, blessed his 
stars that the other lovers were dead. But 
one morning he was missed. This time 
Lolita herself called the people’s attention 
to his absence. Searching parties were 
formed, and in a few hours two Indian 
men came across Bolan lying dead by the 
side of a large cottonwood log. There was 
a small spot of blood on his shirt over his 
heart, and a closer examination disclosed 
a dagger-wound. 
: Quickly the other murders flashed 
’ through the minds of the already fright- 
; ened Indians, and both left the body with- 
out further parley, and hastened to the 
rancheria. As explained by the two men 
who found Bolan, the wound was identi- 
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cally the same as those whieh had caused 
the death of Moran and Cheno; and al- 
ways glad to account in some way for the 
mysterious crimes, all joined alike in de- 
claring that the Devil was wreaking ven- 
geance upon the lovers of Lolita. No one 
could be induced to go near the body of 
the dead half-breed, and it lav for days. 
Finally, some white men who were pass- 
ing buried it in a shallow grave. 

This murder practically established 
Molina’s innocence, and he was given his 
liberty. As an expression of their sor- 
row for wrongfully accusing him, the In- 
dians made him many presents of beads, 
besides begging him that he spend the re- 
mainder of his days with them. 

For several years after Bolan’s murder 
Lolita had no suitors. The superstition, 
which was well founded, that the dagger 
would pierce their hearts should they ven- 
ture to win her affections, caused the 
young men to shun her as they would a 
poisonous serpent. But time clea its 
changes. 

Lolita’s father and mother both died 
during the following winter, and other 
and younger people gained control of the 
Yokios, and being somewhat divested of 
the influence she had assumed through her 
father, Lolita was more or less persecuted . 
by the new rulers. 

It was, perhaps, two years after La- 
vegne’s death, that there came to live at 
Yokio, a gallant Mexican soldier. He fell 
in love with Lolita at first sight and en- 
deavored to win her heart, and she, never 


_ hesitating, readily responded to his gentle 


advances. For a time things went on 
smoothly between the new lovers, but there 
came a rival upon the scene and trouble 
began. 

This rival was Chiparo, a young Modoc 
warrior, who had emigrated from his na- 
tive land in search of adventure. 

Friendly at first, each man endeavored 
to best the other in winning Lolita’s af- 
fections, and she, unable to decide be- 
tween the rivals, gave encouragement. to 
both alike. But there must come a change. 
Each one claimed the advantage, and Lo- 
lita was called upon to make her selection 
known. 

“ You may settle it between yourselves,” 
she said. “ Fight with your fists, and the” 


“A narrow cut just over the heart’’ 


winner shall be my choice. If either one 
refuses to fight, it clearly proves that his 
love is not true, and I shall select the one 
who is willing.” 

Each man, confident of his ability to 
win, agreed to the terms, and a day was 
set for the contest. Both rivals then be- 
gan making preparations. News of the 
coming contest was heralded among the 
tribes, and long before the time hundreds 
of Indians were gathered at the Yokio 
rancheria, impatiently waiting the day. 
Great interest was taken in the chances of 
the rivals, and some betting was in- 
dulged in: 

Finally, the time was at hand. A large 
ring was drawn upon the ground, around 
which the Indians gathered in large num- 
bers. Lolita, dressed in all the finery that 
she could command, stood at the edge of 
the ring. Soon a murmur arose among 
the Indians, and all eyes were turned 
toward where the crowd had parted and 
left a passageway. The fighters were 
coming. With nothing but breech-cloths 
on, their tawny skins glistened in the sun 
like statues of bronze as they strode 
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through the throng of onlookers. Step- 
ping into the ring, each rival took his 
place and faced the other. 

Lolita was to give the signal that would 
commence the battle. All eyes were 
turned upon her. She hesitated a moment, 
then stepping forward, waved her hand. 
Instantly both men sprang to the center 
of the ring. For a moment they glared 
into each other’s eyes; then closing in, 
they rained blows upon head and body, 
fast and hard. Over and over they went. 
The excited onlookers surged back and 
forth in their anxiety to see the fight. Lo- 
lita, pale but calm, stood as if fixed to the 
spot, watching the battle that was to de- 
cide who was to be her lover. Slower and 
less frequent became the blows. Blood 
was streaming from nose and mouth, and 
bruised spots showed where the fists had 


landed. ‘There was a break away, and 


both men sparred for wind. Again they 
closed, and Chiparo, summoning all his 
strength, struck the Mexican a powerful 
blow upon the neck. Staggering back- 
wards, the stricken Mexican fell senseless 
to the ground. Chiparo stood over him 
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ready to follow up his advantage, but the 
fallen rival lay quiet. The Modoc had won. 

Lolita rushed to the center of the ring, 
grasped the hand of the warrior, and 
triumphantly they walked together from 
the field of battle. A crowd gathered 
around Pajero, the defeated soldier. He 
was carried to a near-by wigwam and cared 
for until he regained his senses, when ine 
was allowed to go to his own camp. 

The loss of the fight ended Pajero’s op- 
portunities as a suitor for Lolita’s hand, 
and she no longer allowed him to visit her 
home. Sore in conscience and body, 
Pajero’s Spanish blood was aroused, and 
he looked about him for some means of 
revenge. So bitter were his feelings 
against Lolita and Chiparo, that there 
seemed nothing too desperate for him to 
do in order to get even for his defeat. He 
often followed them, when they strolled 
along the trails, forming plans by which 
he might be able to take their lives. 

He had heard of the mysterious mur- 
ders of Lolita’s former sweethearts. “ And 
now,” he said to himself, “ mine shall be 
the hand that will strike down both sover 
and lady.” 

His opportunity to carry out the threat 
came one moonlight evening, when Lolita 
and Chiparo walked away from the ranch- 
eria together. Pajero knew that their 
course would lead them along an unfre- 
quented trail, where the deep shadows of 
the trees would afford him a good hiding- 
place. He slipped a long keen dagger 
into his belt, and stealing unseen from his 
wigwam, ran swiftly across a low hill, 
which brought him to the path that Lo- 
lita and Chiparo were traveling. Con- 
cealing himself behind a large pile of logs, 
he anxiously waited for the opportunity 
to execute his terrible deed. It was a 
lonely night, and the crickets added their 
weird chirping to the few other sounds 
that reached Pajero’s sensitive ears. At 
his back the deep, dark forest loomed up 
solemn and still, and the trees cast long 
ghostlike shadows that danced back and 
forth on the ground as the wind tossed the 
branches to and fro. Occasionally the 
hoot of an owl would echo across some 
dark canon, like the distant wailing of a 
person in distress. 
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Pajero was anxious, and grew, nervous 
as the hours of watching lengthened. 
Every leaf that fell to the ground seemed 
a footstep, and he would start up only to 
find that his ears had deceived him. The 
tipping quarter-moon had almost gone 
behind the hills when Pajero heard the 
lovers slowly coming toward him. He lay 
flat upon the ground and waited. 

Never dreaming of the danger that 
awaited them, Lolita and Chiparo seated 
themselves upon a log only a few feet 
from where Pajero lay, and by the rays of 
a fast-failing moon he watched the lovers. 


Fondly Chiparo clasped the maiden’s 


hand and told his tale of love. Affection- 
ately Lolita leaned her head upon the 
brawny shoulder of the warrior, as he ca- 
ressed her hair. 

Suddenly all was changed, and Pajero 


saw the act that almost froze the blood in 


his veins. Lolita, seizing the opportunity 
when Chiparo was at the height of his 
love-making, drew from her skirts a dag- 
ger and plunged it into the heart of the 
unsuspecting lover. With one awful out- 
cry, Chiparo sprang to his feet, staggered 
forward a few steps, and fell dying to 
the ground. Lolita watched the strug- 
gling form for a few seconds, then certain 
that her work was well done, turned and 
walked away, carrying the bloody dagger 
in her hand. 

Pajero could hear the gasps of the dying 
man, then all became quiet, and making 
sure that Lolita was out of hearing, he 
rose from his hiding-place and hastened to 
the rancheria. Upon arriving, he in- 
formed some of his friends of what he had 
seen, and soon the whole tribe was up and 
listening to the story of the murder. 
Some of the young men carried the body 
of the dead man to the camp, and the 
wound was found to be in the same place 
and of the same nature as those which 
caused the death of Lolita’s three former 
lovers. She made no effort to explain her 
reasons for murdering the young men who 
had sought her hand in marriage, and ac- 
cording to the Indian customs of punish- 
ment, she was no longer recognized by the 
good people of the rancheria. 

Tired of the life of an outcast, Lolita 
wandered away from the home of her 
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childhood and the scenes of her crimes, to this strange human character made love 

spend the remainder of her years among’ to those persons she had marked as her 

strangers. victims, that she might the more easily 
With an inherited passion for murder, gain an opportunity to take their lives. 


A RONDEAU OF YOUTH THAT IS: DONE 


HEN youth is done, and all my gold turned gray, 
When love has sung life’s little roundelay,— 
The hot, mad passion from the weary heart, 
The dull despair, and failure’s cruel smart,— 
All griefs, so burning now, will pass away.” 


The choking dust and fierce heat of the day 
No more | ’11 feel,—and twilight’s milder ray 
Will fall upon my soul, ere I depart, 
When youth is done. 


I would not bid the fleeting moments stay, 

And yet,—when I have lived my glowing May,— 

| Shall I regret,—while the slow tears will start,— 

| The wasted days, my tawdry, foolish part,— 

| Or scorn, as vain and trite, life’s little play,— 

| When youth is done? 

Maida Castelhun. 
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THE PARLOR MAID 


ERE I a haughty lady, 3 Yet though I ’ve been forgotten 
When the postman came at ten, By the postman, I shall see 
I ’*d have a dozen letters If there ’s not a bit of pleasure 


From a dozen handsome men. In my lady’s mail for me. 
How envious the maids would be! I suppose that these are jewels, 
They ’d peep and pry about ~ Maybe bonbons, or a book; 
And try to read my letters, I *d give up Sunday at the Fair 
Or to find my secrets out. For just one good long look! 


But then I’m just a parlor-maid But then I’m just a parlor-maid 
With dusting-brush and broom, With dusting-brush and broom, 

And instead of princely lovers, And instead of princely lovers, 
There ’s the baker-boy and groom. There ’s the baker-boy and groom. 


Heigho! Some maids are born to dust, 
As all are born to die! 

Though others sweep their lives away, 
Now tell me, why should I? 

Of my lady’s lovers, pleasures, gifts, 
I am not taking much, 

In reaching out as they pass by 
To thrill with just a touch. 


But then I ’*m just a parlor-maid, 
With dusting-brush and broom, 
And instead of princely lovers, 
There ’s the baker-boy and groom. 
Mary Bell. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop ; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


NE day the conversation turned to the subject of songs, and the difficulty of 
writing a good song, which has been remarked so often, was alluded to as a 
matter of course. 

“Tt has been said, as if it could not be disputed,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “that 
this arises from the fact that a good song can come into existence only when an occa- 
sion gives rise to it and inspires the poet. But I doubt it. I think the song waits, not 
for the occasion, but for the genius. Why should that be different in this respect from 
any other work of art? ‘Take novels, for example. All the material for Scott’s stories 
existed before Scott was born; and the same is true of the works of Dickens. So also 
you may say of Byron’s poems—with the exception of the personal element, though 
that is pretty large in his case. So also of nearly all the work of Irving and Haw- 
thorne. Lowell, I think, is the only one among the most eminent American writers, 
whose genius happened to coincide with a great occasion and produce immortal work 
that appeared to spring from the occasion.” 

“ How about Mrs. Stowe? ” said I. 

“Surely!” she answered. ‘I must include her masterpiece, of course.” 

“ But,” said Elacott, “this is only an a priori argument, after all. It may be 
true of the novel, and not true of the song. Both are works of art; but from their 
very different natures one is necessarily the work of deliberation and elaboration, while 
the other may be the spontaneous growth of an hour.” 

“Very true!” said Mrs. Trenfield. ‘I need not have mentioned the novels at all. 
But I am prepared to maintain my argument on its home ground, so to speak; for f 
have been looking over a good many songs with this idea in mind.” 

“May I ask,” said Elacott, “ whether you considered them only as poems, or as 
songs complete.” 

ge good poem may not be a good song, even when it is set to music,” said Mrs. 
Trenfield; ‘and some that are held to be fairly good songs are not much as poetry. 
I considered them in the light of all requirements of a song.” 

“And how many did you find? ” 

Guess.” 

Miss Ravaline guessed a thousand. I guessed five hundred. Elacott guessed 
forty,—which made the ladies wonder, but I thought I knew why he _ the number 
so low. 

“T found about three hundred,” said Mrs. Trenfield; “and I venture to say 
that the number of those which have beea produced by occasions is hardly so great as 
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the number of occasions that would be expected to produce songs but have not produced 
them.” 
“ As I think of it,” said I, “some of the songs that have been produced by occa- 
sions, and have become famous because of the occasion, or of some circumstance other 
than the musical or poetical merit, are really very poor affairs. Take the ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner,’ for instance. It is clumsy as a poem, and not very singable, but 
it is kept alive simply by the spirit of patriotism. I think our national song has not 
yet been written.” 

“TI agree with you,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “ And the national song of England 
is superior to it only in the music. The words are contemptible.” 

At this declaration we all expressed surprise. 


“ Well, just look at them coolly,” said she. “ Suppose you were an editor and these 


words were offered to you as a poem—would you accept it? The first stanza begins :— 


‘God save our gracious King (or Queen)! 
Long live our noble King! 
God save the King!’ 


Nothing, so far, but three expressions, all very much alike, of a very commonplace 
prayer, and not even a new epithet of any kind to relieve it. Any teacher correcting 
it as a composition would strike out two of the three lines as tautological. Then we 


have :— 
‘Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us,— 
God save the King!’ 


Send him where, pray? Is he in exile, and do they want him sent home? That might 
apply to one king, but how can it apply to all and be suitable for a national song? 
In the next stanza the Lord is called upon to scatter the King’s enemies. How should 
that apply in the case of a sovereign (like the present one) who is supposed to have 
no enemies? And then we come upon the remarkable poetic lines :— 

‘Confound their politics, 3 


Frustrate their kKnavish tricks; 
On thee our hopes we fix.’ 


It must be said, however, that these ridiculous lines contain the only correct triple 
rhyme in the song.” 
“ But, surely,” said Elacott, “there must be some better stanzas in that song, 


though I do not remember them. In fact, while I supposed it to be a great song, lL 


have not been familiar with anything in it except the refrain.” 
“Tt has but one other stanza,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ and this is it :— 


‘Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign! 

May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King!’” 
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“There is nothing ridiculous in that,” said Elacott, “and neither is there any 
poetry. It is simply rhymed platitude—not quite correctly rhymed, at that.” 

“Of all the political and martial songs that belong to our country,” Mrs. Tren- 
field continued, “‘ I am inclined to think the John Brown song is the greatest, if not the 
only great one. The thought of the opening stanza is so original and striking, and the 
swing of the tune is so powerful, that it matters little what the other stanzas are. Some 
of them are ridiculous enough, to be sure. Henry Howard Brownell tried to reform 
the song by turning it into correct poetry, just as Albert Pike tried to do the same 
thing for ‘ Dixie.2 Brownell and Pike were both poets, but neither succeeded in 
effecting any reform in the popular versions. I suppose when a song has the power 
almost to sing itself no one can stop it long enough to change its verbal garments.” 


“You are probably right as to those songs,” said I, “ but have you not overlooked 
‘My Maryland ’?” 

“Instead of overlooking it,” said she, “I studied it. I can understand why it 
was popular at the time it was written, bt I fail to see why it should endure, and I 
do not believe it will endure. It has hardlv a stanza that will stand scrutiny. Almost 
every assertion in it either was untrue from tus first, or has been reversed by subse- 
quent events. In the first stanza the talk about despots and torches is bosh of course, 
and ‘the patriotic gore that flecked the streets of Baltimore’ was simply the blood of 
a riotous mob, at least one of whom was righteously shot by the Mayor himself. In 
another stanza there is talk about ‘baffled minions,’ who, whether they were minions 
or not, at least proved that they could not be baffled. And one would think the author 
would like to blot out the last stanza; tor, in the first place, his assertion ‘she ’1]1 come! 
she ’ll come!’ proved to be altogether erroneous, as not even the song was powerful 
enough to make Maryland go where the poet wanted her to; and if he lets the preced- 
ing line stand, history compels him to admit that the valor of his champions was con- 


quered by mere ‘scum.’ I should think he would rather strike out the line.” 


“Your criticisms are apparently just,” said Elacott; “but I suppose the song 
obtained its life, not so much from the sentiments as from the tune and the happy 
formula of the stanza.” : 


“But neither of those is original,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “The tune is simply 
that of the college song ‘ Lauriger,’ and the form of stanza is copied from Mangari’s 
“Karamanian Exile.’ ” 

“You seem inclined to deal in destructive criticism to-day,” said I. “I should 
like to hear you talk of songs that you like.” 


“Tf I do that,” said she, “I fear I must go to other fields than the martial and 
political. I see you smile, and I know you are thinking ‘Ha! sentimental songs are 
the only ones for her.’ That is partly true, but not altogether. Every song ought to 
have sentiment of some kind. A song without sentiment is like a rose without odor. 
But there are different kinds of sentiment. For one kind of sentiment, I think Moore’s 
* Oft in the stilly night’ is absolutely perfect. For another kind, the ‘ Mary of Argyle ’ 
of Jeffereys. For another, Burns’s ‘ Ae fond kiss.’ For another, Hoffman’s ‘ Spark- 
ling and bright.’ For another, Mackay’s ‘ Good time coming.’ And for perhaps the 
homeliest sentiment, ‘ There ’s nae luck about the house.’ ” 

“ Have you not forgotten ‘ Home, sweet home ’?” said I. 
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“TI did not forget it,” she answered. “ It has sentiment, good sentiment, true sen- 
timent, and thereby hangs its life. For it has almost nothing else that a song should 
have. With the exception of the refrain, the lines are about what a school-girl wouid 
write who was required to produce a rhymed composition; and it is almost impossible 
to prevent the tune from dragging.” 

“ May I suggest,” said I, “that ‘The Bay of Dublin’ presents a sentiment differ- 
ent from any that you have indicated? I suppose the persons are very few to whose 
minds some definite picture would not ve called up by the lines :— : 


‘There ’s no one here knows how fair that place is, 
Aud no one cares how dear it is to me.’ 


Though to be sure the sentiment comes pretty close to that of ‘ Home, sweet home.’ 
And did you not abandon the martial field a little hastily? It appears to me that Scott 
produced two that have strong claims to perfection. I mean ‘ Bonnie Dundee’ and 
‘ Hail to the Chief.’ ” 

Mrs. Trenfield admitted that she had overlooked them. 

“ And what about Tennyson’s ‘ Bugle song ’?” said Elacott. 

“It is a pretty lyric,” said she, “ but at the risk of being called heretical I must 
say that I do not rate it highly as a song. It has description, but hardly sentiment. [ 
would rather instance his cradle-song ‘ Soft and low’ as a specimen of perfection.” 

“ Field’s ‘ Little Boy Blue’ has been set to music,” said Elacott; “and when [ 
heard it sung it struck me as simply exquisite. Does it not present still another kind 
of sentiment? ” | 

“True,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ but it is so exquisite as to be painful. I should 
think a parent who had lost a child would find it very difficult to listen to it. There 
are some things that are too sacred even for song.” 

“That reminds me,” said Miss Ravaline, “that now and then some one ventures 
to suggest that not all our sacred songs are what they should be. I have even heard it 
asserted that there are not in reality one hundred good hymns, though every hymnal 
contains at least five hundred hymns.” 

“That is my opinion, ” said Elacoit; “but I have attributed it rather to my 
peculiar tastes than to anything that critics generally would condemn. For instance, 
I suppose Watts would be called the great hymn-writer; yet there is hardly one of his 
hymns that it is any pleasure to me to sing, and they certainly are not poetry.” 

“TI fear my tastes in that line are quite as peculiar as yours,” said Mrs. Trenfield. 
“There are some hymns by much better poets than Watts which are almost repulsive 
to me. Take, for instance, that one of Cowper’s which begins with the line :— 


‘There is a fountain filled with blood.’ 


In what poem that was not a hymn—and therefore held almost exempt from criticism 
—would such a figure be tolerated? I think I may say I do not like any hymn that is 
a plain statement of any theological doctrine, though I may firmly believe in the doc- 
trine itself. The purely devotional hymns are the only ones that I really enjoy. I like 
Sir Robert Grant’s litany, and his hymn ‘ When gathering clouds around I view,’ and 
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I like Bowring’s ‘ From the recesses of a lowly spirit.’ There is something peculiarly 
stately as well as devotional in his ‘In the cross of Christ I glory, towering o’er the 


wrecks of time.’ His ‘ Watchman, tell us of the night’ is picturesque, but it is rather 


too fanciful for a hymn. Some of Miss Waring’s are fine poems, but they do not 
appear to be sung much. Perhaps they are not sufficiently singable. When I was a 
child I was greatly taken with those lines of Montgomery’s :— } 


‘Here in the body pent, 
Absent from him 1 roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent, 
A day’s march nearer home.’ 


And when my mother sang the hymn in which they occur—as she often did—I always 
listened for that stanza. Yet I do not now admire the whole hymn.” 
“ You appear to be very familiar with the authors of the hymns,” said Elacott. 
“ Whatever lines I sing,” she answered, “I like to know who wrote them.” 
“ One thing that has struck me in looking over hymn-books,” said I, “ is the num- 


ber of hymns that begin with a good line—or, in a few instances, with a good stanza— ~ 


and then drop right off into mixed metaphors or trite commonplaceness.” 

At this point the mother of the ladies joined us in the Arbor; and as we knew 
that her notions were such as to forbid any very free criticism of hymnology, I turned 
the subject back to secular songs. 

“ Speaking of songs,” I said, “I recently heard one sung which had a peculiar 
rolling motion that was somewhat novel, whatever may have been the merit of the 
sentiments. And it would fit your theory, Mrs. Trenfield, for it was evidently not 
brought into being by the force of any occasion.” 

“ Can’t you sing it for us? ” said she. 

“I would not dare to,” I answered. 

“Not dare?” said she. “TI trust there is nothing wicked about it.”. 

* Oh, not at all!” 

“They why not dare? If you had said you could not remember the words, or had 
not mastered the tune, I could comprehend you and excuse you. But why this sudden 
timidity? I know you can sing, for I have heard you.” 

“T see that I am caught,” said I. ‘‘ And I am chiefly sorry because the net takes 
in a friend as well, who is nowise to blame. I do not dare for the simple reason that I 
would not dare sing any song when its own author and singer was present.” 

“Aha! Mr. Elacott, give us the new song!” they all exclaimed in chorus. 

No excuse was listened to, and Elacott had to sing, which he did, with a tremen- 
dous orotund voice. This was his song :— | 

| Oh, the rolling world it rolls alway— 
Rolls and hums—rolls and hums! 
And as it rolls it scatters on the way 
Pills and plums—pills and plums! 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
Here’s a pill for me, and a plum for you— 
And the one is green and the other is blue— 
Oh, what a rolling world! 


R-o-o-s-t high! s-i-n-g low! 
Never mind the rolling world! 
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Oh, the rolling world it rolls alway— | ) 4 
Rolls and rhymes--rolls and rhymes! 4 
And for the song there’s a bill to pay— : 4 
Dollars and dimes—dollars and dimes! “4 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
Here ’s a dime for me, and a dollar for you, 
And more on the bush where the last ones grew— 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
R-o-o-s-t high! s-i-n-g low! 
Never mind the rolling world! 


Oh, the rolling world it rolls alway— 
Rolls and whirls—rolils and whirls! 
Rolling up lumps of moistened clay 
Into boys and girls—boys and girls! 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
Here’s a girl for me, and a boy for you— ' 
You may change them about, if that won’t do! | | 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
R-o-o-s-t high! s-i-n-g low! 
Never mind the rolling world! 


Oh, the rolling world it rolls alway— 
Rolls and sings—rolls and sings! 
And as it rolls it seems to say: 
* Get up, little poets, and try your wings!”’ 
Oh, what a rolling world! 
Here ’s a rhyme for me, and a verse for you, el 
And the capital letter that marks them true! | 
All over the rolling world! 
_R-o-o-s-t high! s-i-n-g low! 
Never mind the rolling world! 


Oh, the rolling world it rolls alway-— 
Steady and true—steady and true! 
And the reason is, the wise men say, 
It has nothing else to do—nothing else to do. 
Oh, what a rolling world! | 
Here’s a hint for me, and a.moral for you— " 
How steady we shall be when we’ve nothing else to do | 
But roll with the rolling world! 
R-o-o-s-t high! s-i-n-g low! q 
And hurrah for the rolling world! 


The song received loud applause, to which Elacott appeared to pay no attention. | 

“ Now go ahead and criticise it as vou criticised those famous songs,” he said. ; 
“The freedom of this Arbor knows no restriction.” 

“TI never have made a study of humorous songs,” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

“T see nothing in it to criticise,’ said Miss Ravaline. 

“Tf it were full of faults,” said Mrs. Ravaline, “one could hardly find them 
when it was being sung so spiritedly.”’ 

“ How stupid bright folks can be when they try,” said Elacott. “ Why it begins 


with error. The very first rhyme is no rhyme at all.” 
“I hear the tea bell. Let us adjourn to the house,” said Mrs. Ravaline. 4 
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QUITE a bunch of -corre- 

Concerning spondence has been grow- 

the Poem ing in the pigeonhole de- 

“A Laugh” voted to it concerning the 

poem “A _ Laugh,’ pub- 
lished on page 374. of the April issue. 
Most of this correspondence is in the nature 
of friendly letters informing the Editors that 
they have been the victims of a plagiarist, 
some of them inclosing clippings from vari- 
ous papers, containing the same poem cred- 
ited to the Pall Mall Gazette. The Writer tor 
April has this to say:— 

‘‘In the Overland Monthly for April is prinut- 
ed as an original contribution from Lue F. 
Vernon, the poem, ‘A Lay of A Laugh,’ 
which originally appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette three years ago, and which was 
afterward printed in Judge, in the early part 
of 1896, over the signature of George Newell 
Lovejoy. This poem seems to have a pecu- 
liar attraction for plagiarists.”’ 

On receipt of the earlier of these Ictters 
and The Writer, we at once wrote to Mr. Ver- 
non, stating the facts and saying that some 
reply would be necessary, and asking what 


‘he had to say to the charge that he was a 


literary thief. 

His reply is just to hand:— 

Trail, B. C., May 18, 1899. 

Editors Overland Monthly: Dear Sirs:—Yours 
of May 6th received. Of course I shall de- 
fend myself. I have written several parties 
about the matter, sending them your letter. 
I enclose first reply I have received. You 
can publish this letter if desired, as I have 
the permission from the writer, Mr. Patter- 
son. You will notice that he is Receiver of 
Public Money at the Land Office at The 
Dalles, Oregon, and is a highly respected 
citizen of Oregon. 

Please send me a copy of The Writer for 
April, if convenient. Do not destroy the 
enclosed letter as I wish it returned after 
you are through with it. I have also re- 
ceived a letter from Boston Evening Tran- 
script, saying that I am a thief. 

Well, before I am through I will show that 
the biggest thieves live in the East. 

I sent you a poem and story some time 
ago. If not desirable, please inform me. 
Please let me hear from you. I shall send 
other letters soon as I receive them. 

Yours truly, 
LUE VERNON 
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The inclosure was as follows:— 

United States Land Office, 
The Dalles, Oregon, May 15, 1899. 
Lue Vernon, Esq., Trail, B. C. 

My Dear Sir:—I am surprised to note that 
some Eastern writer accuses you of plagiar- 
ism in connection with the poem, “A 
Laugh,” which was published in the Hepp- 
ner Gazette over twelve years ago, and was 
contributed by you to that journal to my 
positive knowledge. I note that you have 
made a few changes in the poem, and that 
you have changed its title from ‘* All for a 
Woman’s Sake.” 

Shortly afterward I bought the Gazette, 
and as you know, continued as its publisher 
till I was appointed Receiver of Public 
Moneys, in June, 1898. 

some other person has stolen your poem, 
and 1 desire to assist you in any way pos- 
sivle in setting you right before the literary 
world. As a matter of fact, you do not need 
to steal any person’s work—you have plenty 


_of good things to spare. 


I am glad that you are doing well up 
across the border. 
Yours sincerely, 
OTIS PATTERSON. 


Now, granting, as we are inclined to do, 
that Mr. Vernon has proved his innocence of 
the crime with which he was charged, — 
namely, the stealing of another’s literary 
work,—yet in clearing himself of that charge, 
he has admitted that he is guilty of an of- 
fense, less heinous indeed, but still a serious 
one in editorial eyes. That is the sending to 
an editor with no indication that it was not 
hew matter, a poem that he had published 
before. 

These are points on which editors come 
to feel very strongly. It is impossible to 
have read all, or any considerable part, of 
the great mass of fairly good literature that 
is printed, much less to remember it through 
a lapse of years. It is also nearly as impos- 
sible that a published poem, if it has any 
merit at all, has not lingered in the mind 
or in the scrap-book of some of the wide cir- 
cle of readers that form the audience of the 
modern magazine. 

How any person sane enough to be out of 
a strait-jacket can suppose that such an act 
as the publishing a second time of any liter- 
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ary production will pass unnoticed, is be- 
yond comprehension. 

It may be that Mr. Vernon did not know 
that magazine editors do not desire matter 
that has appeared in print before. If he did 
not, this disagreeable experience will teach 
him something. 


WE HAVE spoken of how 
Other strongly editors come to 
Charges of feel on points connected with 
this subject of plagiarism; 
but no editor of experience 
can fail to have brought to his notice 
cases of the readiness of some _ persons 
to imagine the offense where it does 
not really exist. It is so easy to point out 
a fancied or accidental resemblance of any 
bit of writing to something that has gone be- 
fore, and such a cheap way of gaining a rep 
utation for penetration and virtue, that many 
people jump at the slightest chance. The 
latest case in point is Mr. Charles Edwin 
Markham’s “The Man With a Hoe.” It 
ought not to have disturbed anybody to find 
a previous poem on the same picture, or with 
the same meter, or one using the obvious 
simile of likeness to an ox. These are all 
capable of being coincidences of the com- 
monest sort. And Mr. Markham has done 
so much work and such good work over so 


Plagiarism 


long a period of time that it is preposterous | 


to suppose that he would risk the wrecking 
of his literary reputation by knowingly mak- 
ing undue use of anybody else’s material. 
The charge is a hard one to meet; for in 
its nature it is an impugning of a man’s ve- 
racity, and so discredits his denial, however 
strong. There is but the appeal to previous 
good character. In the present case that is 
amply sufficient, and should have prevented 
the charge, but we have known of other 
cases where cruel injustice and wrong has 
been wrought by this very sort of thing. 


AS mentioned last month, 

The in July the National Edu- 

N. E. A. at cational Association will 
meet in Los Angeles. This 

Los Angeles is the first time since 1888 
that the association has held a meeting 
on the Pacific Coast. Salt Lake City, 


Portland, and Tacoma, contended for the 
privilege of entertaining the Association, 
but Los Angeles won the day, and is 
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now making strenuous efforts to outdo the 
Eastern cities that have made notable the 
meetings of recent years. And thfe teachers 
of the State are ably seconding the efforts of 
the local committee. The State manage- 
ment pledged five thousand memberships 
from California. This may seem a large 
number, but when the Association met in 
San Francisco in 1888, there were 4,278 State 
memberships. In eleven years it is not too 
much to say that the number of people in 
California who are interested in education 
had doubled. Los Angeles itself has grown 
from a population of less than 50,000 to a 
city of over 100,000 souls. Membership in 
the Association and participation in its pro- 
ceedings is not limited to teachers. It is not 
too much, therefore, to expect that the 
pledge of the State management will be re- 
deemed with characteristic California gener-. 
osity. 

The railroads have tendered a one-half 
fare rate, $50.00 for the round trip, from the 
Missouri River plus $2.00 membership fee. 
The concession includes stop-over privileges 
on both the going and returning trips, with 
the privilege of using different routes with- 
out extra charge, excepting a charge of 
$12.50 for return via Portland and the North- 
ern routes, or via the Portland and Ogden 
lines. Tickets will be on sale as early as 
June 25th and on certain days thereafter un- 
til July 8th, and will be good for return until 
September 2d. Every facility will be offered 
for visiting the various points of interest in 
California at exceedingly low rates. 

The following circular has just been is- 
sued to the teachers of the State:-- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION. 

To all Teachers in the State vf California. 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—The educational 
forces of this State are making common 
cause with the city of Los Angeles, in the 
effort to extend to the National Educational 
Association a hospitable welcome, worthy 
alike of the guests, of the hosts, and of the 
occasion which brings them together. In 
accordance with time-honored custom, one 
part in the entertainment of the visiting 
body devolves especially upon the teachers 
of the State; and that is the maintenance of 
State Headquarters, which may serve not 
only as a convenient rendezvous for those 
who attend the meeting from our own State, 
but also as a place where the California con- 
tingent may keep open house to those who 
come from abroad. This custom is not merely 
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a pleasant social affair. It is rather the way 
in which the united professional spirit of the 
teachers of a great State finds graceful and 
fitting expression. It is the way in which 
we may join hands with the teachers of the 
great republic, and show that we are one 
with them in mind and heart. 

In order that our part in this matter may 
be worthily carried out, the ladies’ parlor in 
the Van Nuys Hotel, at Los Angeles, to- 
gether with a fine suite of rooms in the same 
hotel, has been secured for the State of Cali- 
fornia headquarters during the time of the 
July meeting. This provision is expensive; 
but those having the matter in charge be- 
lieved that the teachers of California would 
wish to entertain their guests suitably and 
generously, or not at all. 

The teachers of the State should have 
some share, also, in the more general enter- 
tainment of the Association. The city of 
Los Angeles has set to work with notable 
energy and spirit to raise the large sum of 
money which will be required for this pur- 
pose. The State should bear a hand in this 
great undertaking. 

The teachers of the State have been called 
on to become members of the Association, 
paying the annual membership fee of two 
dollars. This is an investment for which 
they will receive direct and abundant return, 
whether they go to the Los Angeles meeting 
or: not. Each teacher is now asked, in addi- 
tion, to contribute one dollar for the purposes 
named above. The appeal in this instance 
is to public and professional spirit. We be- 
lieve the response will be as prompt and en- 
couraging in the latter as in the former case. 

Superintendent of Schools have been 
asked to collect and forward contributions. 
May we request you to send, each to the 
Superintendent of his own city or county, 
the amount which we have taken the liberty 
of asking you to give. A prompt reply will 
be highly appreciated by those having the 
arrangements in charge. 

In closing, we beg leave to invite your at- 
tention to the later announcements of the 
meeting at Los Angeles, and to express tne 
hope that you may be awe to attend in per- 
son and share in the good things wuiechb are 


ouered. Very truly yours, 


THOS. J. KIRK, Sacramento, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
ELMER E. BROWN, Berkeley, 
State Director of the National 
Educational Association. 
R. H. WEBSTER, San Francisco, 
JAS. A. BARR, Stockton, 
JAS. A. FOSHAY, Los Angeles, 
Assistant State Managers. 
The plan of emphasizing the social side of 
these great gatherings meets with increasing 
favor. It is not only the fact that the meet- 


ing brings the opportunity of hearing sub- 
jects of interest discussed by the leading 
educational authorities of the United States; 
but that it affords a rare opportunity for 
meeting and knowing these men that draws 
teachers from every part of this great coun- 
try. Even Hawaii will contribute her share 
to the programme, and hopes to send a good- 
ly delegation to swell the numbers at Los 
Angeles. The preliminary programme gives 
promise of many good things to come. The 
aames of Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Commissioner of Education William T. Har- 
ris, Dr. Winship, Colonel Parker, and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Schaef- 
fer of Pennsylvania, indicate that the East 
will send us her best. Among the local 
speakers will be Bishop Montgomery of Los 
Angeles, President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Professor 
Elmer E. Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and City Superintendent of Schools 
Webster. These are but a few of the noted 
men who will take part in the programme. 
Aside from the programme of the General 
Sessions, Round Tables are provided for the 
discussion of salient topics in each of the 
great divisions of the main subject. 

~ No matter where his special interest may 
lie, the teacher is sure to find others who 
share it at Los Angeles. It will be many 
years ere another such opportunity is of- 
fered to Californians to feel the educational 
pulse of the country. 


Speling Reform 


It iz an interesting thought that sum day 
our nineteenth century speling may look az 
od to our desendants, az Chaucer’s duz to us, 
and words like will az tautological az the 
word uwppe. Chaucer would, without doubt, 


find our modern speling az uncultivated in 


appearance az the speling uv this artikle 
seems to us, simply because so many need- 
less leters have been left out. Our speling iz 
provably a half-way mark between the gen- 


-erus profusion uv leters in the Old English, 


and the terse pruning down to the bare ne- 
cesities, uv the futur English. <A grafologist 
wil tel you that needless strokes and curves 
in a handwriting make a distinctly bad sign, 
while a riting which iz made up uv the few- 
est posible movements, the initial and final 
leters clipt short, shows energy, precision, 
and capability. The verbosenes uv neiwspa- 
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per style iz cheap;—the simplicity uv Carlyle, 
strong and fresh. We feel a certain repul- 
sion to that mute e that ends almost every 
word in old English, az we dislike a loqua- 
cious servant, while we see a brisk, helthy 
sumthing in a speling that discards al figure 
heds and superfliuities. 

Mor attention should be given to the rules 
for a simplified speling which hav been laid 
down and agreed upon by the American and 
English Philological societies, every one uv 
which strikes at a rank weed, while nun are 
so radical but that they are easily under 
stood and aplied. 

Drop silent e. 

Drop a from ea, az in feather. 

Drop o having sound uf w in but, (Rough 
- ruf). 

Drop silent u after g (Guard — gard; Guess 
— gess). 

Change o to uw when sounded like wu. 
(Tongue — tung.) 

Change d@ and ed to t when sounded like ?. 
(Reefed — reeft.) 

Change gh and ph to f when so sounded. 

Change s to z when so sounded. 

Drop t in tch, (Catch — cach). 

Simplify double consonants. (Will — wil.) 

No changes should be made which make 
the meaning uv the word obscure. 

(Debt would not be recognized az det. 
Such changes would be too extreme to be 
adopted readily.) E. D. White. 


A Fantasy 


I HELD in my hand a living, pulsating, 
fiery, snowy, mysterious thing. At the 
first touch it lay blandly cool and reserved, 
all its wonders hidden within an opaque 
Shell. As I tenderly turned the tiny mystery 
in my fingers, a violet ray shot out, emerald 
light flashed over the whole surface, then a 
deep orange fire glowed within the depths, 
holding my gaze entranced. As long as I 
chose to feast my eyes, the colors played and 
burned. At each gentle movement, new 
colors revealed themselves; here a point of 
scarlet, there a bright blue, again the flash- 
ing green like scales over the marvelous 
wonder-stone. 

Suddenly all vanished,—I held in my fin- 
gers a drop of milky-white glass. The sun 
had gone behind a cloud and I had curved 
my hand so as to shut all light from my opal. 
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A sense of awe came over me as I looked at 
the tiny thing and I thought:— 

‘Here 1s we very king among jewels! 
He does not choose to show his glories to 
every careless eye, and to his faithful, loving 
subjects alone will he deign to reveal the 
depth and richness of his inner self. They 
must be patient and wait upon his kingly 
moods, rejoicing when he greets the sun with 
prismatic splendor, and sharing his reserve 
in silence. We who love the opal can af- 
ford to wait upon his pleasure. We know. 
Others may wear the loud, insistent diamond 
and glitter before the world without ceasing; 
we have our times of silence and repose. 
Our beloved mystery has not been vulgar- 
ized by cominercial values and sordid greed, 
but has chosen to be sought for by the lover 
of refined beauty and delicate reserve. Only 
the most dainty handling is received by our 
stone with pleasure, and ill-treatment is re- 
sented to the point of self-destruction.” 

My treasures lie, unfettered by gold or 
silver, in a velvet nest, whence !f lift them 
and with soft touches coax them to glow and 
burn with ever-changing lights. 

Blood opals, some transparent as the drop 
that follows the prick of a needle; others 


with the royal milk-white cloud seen through | 


a film of green and the glowing heart of pure 
red! 

Fire opals, with wondrous changing rain- 
bow-tints never twice the same! 

Weird, haunting, entrancing,—they belong 
to mysterious ages and forgotten peoples, and 


hold in their depths, rays of old moons and 


long-vanished Auroras. Julia Knight. 


Josefa: A Story of Cuban Life 


LEO, sometimes called ‘‘ Loco Leo,” is an 
old Mexican, who lives in the cafion above 
my place; he claims to be part French, 
Spanish, and a “lee’tle” Indian. Thinking 
his comments on the Cuban question might 
interest your readers, I send them. 

Leo, although a Californian, had spent 
five years of his roving life among the Cu- 
bans; and the other day I asked him what he 
thought of the Cuban question. Slowly tak- 
ing the ever-present cigarrito from his lips, 
and hiding it within the hollow of his down- 
turned palm,—as a miser might his gold,—he 
answered :-— 

* Quien sabe, Sefior; vare preety country, 
reech lands, ma-any flowers, much fruit— 
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peoples vare lazy—fight all times—blood. 
blood, blood ! 

‘Indian blood vare pay-payshent; when 
mahd pay-shent peoples haf heap hate. Ne- 
gro blood vare bad, vare rough, vare coarse. 
—yas, vare coarse—bad blood—lazy blood— 
black blood. Spanish blood ees red blood— 
treeky blood—hot—crue-el blood. Indian 
blood and Negro blood and Spanish blood, 
all meexed, make Cuban blood—vare, vare, 
vare bad blood—fight all times—alltimes 
fight, machete een hand all time; ef wheep 
Spain they steel fight, fight; alltimes fight. 

‘‘ Fine, vare fine land, no wahk,—vare fine 


land, —peoples no wahk,—peoples fight,—bad 


blood,—no good por Americano,—nro good por 
Spain, no good por Cuba,—too much fight.-- 
vare good land. 

“I leaf in Cardenas, vare good land; much 
fruit; wan Cuban leaf thare,—preety place, 
--he raise bananas,—bananas vare fine beeg 
rade wans. He haf wan garl Josefa,—Josefa 
jJonzales,—hare pa-pa wan  negro,—hare 
mamma wan Indian,—vare preety garl, beeg 
yellow-white eyes,—black hair, curly like 
Chino's tail. She take bananas, aigs, cheek- 
ens to the Fort,--she vare preety gar. 
pa-pa no good, vare lazy,—sometimes he steal 
leetle beet,—hare mamma vare pay-shent,— 
like cow. Josefa good garl, go convent, vare 
smart,—no negro, no Indian, she Cuban, - 
vare smart. She sing, she play mandoline, 
she make lace,—she vare smart,—she vare 


Hare 


preety garl. She take aigs to the Fort. Don 
Antonio Chaves see hare,—see hare beeg 
eyes,—see hare lo-ong black hair,—curly like 
Chino’s tail,—see hare rade leeps,—see hare 
rade cheeks,—see hare preety arms,—see hare 
blush, and he buys hare aigs. 
dos real por nine aigs; and he tap hare un- 
der the cheen, and say, ‘ Bring more.’ 

“Next time she bring more aigs she stop 
to see some preety pictures; next time she 
bring more aigs she stop long time,— poor 
garl, she cry,—all way home she cry,—she 
cry all way home. 

“Hare mamma say, ‘What for you cry, 
garl? Lo-ok at the money, garl. Here it is 
in the basket.’ 

“But the poor garl cry, cry,—all that night 
she cry. 

‘Next day hare mamma say, ‘ Josefa, take 
some more aigs to the Fort.’ 

“ Josefa say ‘ No!’ 

“Then hare pa-pa say, ‘ Josefa, take more 
aigs to the Fort.’ 

** But Josefa say, ‘ No, no!’ 

“Then hare pa-pa beet her with a beeg 
club, and the poor girl take the aigs. 

“That night Josefa no come back no more, 
and Don Antonio was found de-aid in his 
room at the Fort. 

“Poor Josefa was denied holy ground, so 
we bury hare near where the waves left 
hare, and now I seem still to hear them say- 
ing mass for hare soul.” 

Isaac Jenkinson-Frazce. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Book by Rounsevelle Wildman.' 

READERS of the OVERLAND will need 
but slight introduction to Mr. Wild- 
man's latest book. Most of the seven- 
teen tales were printed in this magazine dur- 
ing the years 1894-1897, while he was the 
Editor. The ‘‘ Baboo”’ Stories, “ In the Burst 
of the Southwest Monsoon,” ‘ Amok,” 


1 Tales of the Malayan Coa:t: From Penang to the 
cam ines. By Rounsevelle Wildman. Boston: Lo- 
rop 


ublishing Co. 


“King Solomon’s Mines,” 


the sketch of 
Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, and a number 
more of these stories and sketches, will be 
readily recalled to mind. 

Under these circumstances it is out of 
place for an OVERLAND reviewer to at- 
tempt a critical estimate of this book. It is | 
better to mention the appearance of these 
tales in the pretty form that the Lothrop 
Company has given them, to speak of the at- 
tractive illustrations by Henry Sandham, and 


Great Cortez! 
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to note that the book has been dedicated to 
Admiral Dewey, and that a letter of ac- 
knowledgment of this courtesy appears in 
the book. 

Mr. Wildman has certainly had a unique 
opportunity of amassing literary material. 
All of that used in the present volume was 
obtained while he was Consul-General at 
Singapore, before the war with Spain and all 
the new era ushered in by Dewey’s guns. 
Doubtless a new series of tales has beey be- 
gun, narrating something of the great events 
of the past two years, but these stories dip- 
lomatic reasons will be: apt to reserve from 
publication until lapse of time or change of 
duty shall make it proper to print them. 

wir. Wildman’s story of Aguinaldo and his 
dealings with him, of intercourse with Ad- 
mira: Dewey, and with high German and 
British naval officers during those days of 
great events, will make interesting reading 
when the official bar is removed. 


Briefer Notice 
A CLEAR and concise account cf the early 
Norsemen’s voyages of discovery to the last 
days of George Washington, is The Story of 
the Thirteen Colonies.1 It is well illustrated 


and has maps and a good index, aud will 


probably become a favorite text-book in 
schools. 


THE PUTNAMS have just issued a neat 
edition of Southey’s The Doctor,2 with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson. It would not be possible to 
put into smaller compass than this volume 
anything that would convey a better idea 
of Southey himself and the vast range of bis 
interests. The work contains the author’s 
opinions on every conceivable topic, besides 
many excellent stories, told in an easy, gos- 
sipy way; while the introductory sketeh 
gives a good idea of the man, his industry, 
and methodical habits. 


Mr. R. H. RUSSELL is acquiring a de- 
served reputation for typographical excel- 
lence in his publications. The beautiful vol- 
ume of poems by Ingram Crockett, entitled 


1 The Story of the Thirteen Colonies. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. New York: American Book Co. 

2 Selections from the Doctor, Etc., by Robert Southey. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons_ $100 
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Beneath the Blue Skies and Gray,’ is one of 
the latest of dainty productions of his house. 
The charm of Mr. Crockett’s verse is dis- 
tinctly augmented by its artistic setting, be 
ing as bright and cheery as the volume -:is 
beautiful. 


Books Received 


Sugar-Pine Murmurings. By Elizabeth Sar- 
gent Wilson and J. L. Sargent. The Whit- 
aker & Ray Company, San Francisco. 

The United States of Europe. By W. T. 
Stead. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

The Blind Goddess. By Randall Irving Ty- 
ler. Stuyvesant Publishing Co. 

A Century of By W. Scott 
Tebb, M.A., M.D. = 

A Handbook of Labor Literature. By Helen 
Marot. 

Hermione and Other Poems. By Edward 
Rowland Sill. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York. 

Whence Came the American Indians? By 
James Wickersham. Allen & Lamborn 
Printing Co. 

Fighting in Cuban Waters. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Lee & Shepard. 

Jesus Delaney. By Joseph Gordon Donnelly. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Neeley’s Panorama of Our New Possessions. 
_F. Tennyson Neely. 

Paul Carah, Cornishman. By Charles Lee. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
Spain: History for Young Readers. By 
Frederick A. Ober. D. Appleton & Co. 

60 cents. 

Pharos the Egyptian. A Romance by Guy 
Boothby. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 
The Mormon Prophet. By Lily Dougall. D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

How Count L. N. Tolstoy Lives and Works. 
By P. A. Sergyeenko. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Just Rhymes. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
R. H. Russell. 

A Duet. By A. Conan Doyle. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Municipal Monopolies. Edited by Edward 
W. Bemis, Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company. $2.00. 

The Story of Geographical Discovery. By 
Joseph Jacobs. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. Dou- 
bleday & McClure Co., New York. 

The Athenian Archons of the Third and Sec- 
ond Centuries Before Christ. By William 
Scott Ferguson, A.M. The Macmillan Co. 


3 Beneath Blue Skies and Gray. By Ingram Crock- 
ett. New York: R H. Russell. $1.00 
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-Celtic tongue and are superstitious and fanatical. 
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When One's Weary 


a delicious cup of hot bouillon is so 
restful and refreshing. Easily and 
quickly made from 


© SO UPS 


Mock Turtle, Bouillon, Chicken, Ox Tall, 
Vegetable, Tomato. 


Use two parts hot water to one part ‘inch 
season to the taste. Sold by dealers at 
I5c a can. Sample can 6c in stamps. 
Recipe book free. 7 


Yan Camp Packing Co., *5° — Ind. 


| tomato sauce, is good Sample can 6 


SINGER National Costume Series 


GREAT BRITAIN (Wales.) 


HE Welsh, or, as they call themselves, Cymry, 
are descended from the ancient Celts, and adhere 
with tenacity to the customs of their forefathers. 

They are a hardy race, brave and generous, but im- 
pulsive and irascible. 

Inhabitants of the rural districts yet speak the 


The chief characteristic of their simple costume is j 
the tall black hat, with wide, round brim. These hats 
are considered valuable heirlooms and are hande? 
down through several generations. The current illus 
tration in the Singer National Costume Series showsa 
Welsh mother and daughter wearing such hats, the 
daughter being seated at a Singer Sewing Machine. 
Singer machines are used in Wales almost uni- 
versally. Forty Singer offices are conveniently located 
throughout the country, so that Singer operators can 
easily obtain necessary accessories and their machines 
receive careful attention from Singer employees. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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VARIOUS DEVICES 


are made for repairing rust holes 
in galvanized iron range _ boilers. 
There are never any rust holes to 


repair ina 
Brown Brothers’ Seamless 


Copper House-Range Boiler 
The smooth lining of 
heavy tin affords no rest- 
ing-place for sediment 
and insures 


CLEAN HOT WATER 


No Seams; No Rivets; 
No Leaks 


Boiler booklet, with full particu- 
lars sent on request 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES 


Box 21, Waterbury, Conn. 


There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 


Uses Eastman’s 
$ 5-00 light-proof film 

cartridges and can 
be loaded in daylight. 

Fine achromatic lens, safety 
shutter, set of three stops and 
socket for tripod screw. Well 
made and covered with leather. 
-No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
oan Rochester, N. Y- 
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Concert Phonograph 


Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. 

This is the instrument. 
It perfectly reproduces the human voice—justas loud—just as 
clear—just as sweet. 

It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance 

and satisfying intensity. Used with Edison Concert Records 
‘made in Mr. Edison’s laboratory, under his direct personal 
supervision) its r-production is free from all mechanical 
noises. Only the music or the voice is heard. [tis strong and 
vibrant enough to fill the largest auditorium. It issmooth and 
broad enough for the parlor. 
~ The highest type of talking machine ever before produced 
bears no comrarison with the Edison Concert Phonograph. 
The price is $125. Full particulars can be obtained from all 
dealers in Phonographs, or bv addressing 


PETER BACIGALUPI, 933 MARKET ST. 
San Francisco, Pacifie Coast Agent. National 
Phonograph Company, New York, asking for Con- 
cert Catalogue No. 26. Six other stvles of Phonographs, in- 
cluding the Edison Gem. price 87.50. 


Goodyear’s Hose 


S| 
= 
== 


Goodyear Rubber Co. 


R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 


San Francisco 


573-5-(-9 Market St. 


Portland 
(3-75 First St. 
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Elgin Watches, 
by their superior construction, insuring endurance and 


accurate time-telling under all conditions of temperature, 
position and railway service, are recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 
They come in various sizes, formen, womenand youth, encased 
to suit every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word 


‘“‘Elgin’’ engraved on the works. Fully guaranteed 
A “Rook ahout Watches” is sent free to all who write for it. 


iv 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATOH COMPANY, Elgin, Ill. 
BUCHANAN BROS. 
and Articles of House- , 


hold Convenience... . Manufacturers and 


Deaers BrUShes, Brooms 
609-611 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, Cal. and Feather Dusters 


GUARANTY COUPO 


N 
UTTON THIS GUARANTY GOES 
WITH EVERY PAIR 


isGuaranteedtothe dealer 
and user against imperfections 
Look forthe Name on every loon. 


NEVER. SLIPS OR TEARS 


No Stitching 
in the Elastic. 


HOSE SUPPORTE 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston. = ZS 
LOOK FOR THE NAME “VELVET GRIP’ ON EVERY LOOP. eam 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND, 
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Three Symbols of Americanism. 


Symbolic ofthe atrength of the Nation is the American Eagle. 
Symbolic of the social life ot the Nation is American Womanhood. 
Symbolic of the achievements of American Industry are 


| Eagle 
(CORDIALS ) 
The Only Truly American Production of its Kind. ) 


They are Superior Tonic and i ager Beverages, Popular for 
after dinner use. Delightful in Sherbets, Punches and 


Cocktails. Necessary Culinary Assistants. 


(SSI (m receipt of $2 we will ship, express prepaid, 1 Doz. Be 
iS ae N Assorted Liqueurs, put up in our Good Luck Flasks, each 
flask holding two drinks. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Prices. 
EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros., Distillers and Exporters, Established 1876. 
941-963 Martin St., 942-962 East Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


<4 


PERFE 
ACETYLENE GAS BURNER 
Abso.utely “Up to Date.” 
Every burner tested and guaranteed. 
Faulty ones t1epiaced. Will not 


Dr. A. C. PETERSON 
EYE, EAR, NOSE ano THROAT 


OFFICE Hours: 53-55 Fourth Floor 
F a smoke nor carbonize. Can turn 
10:00 to 12:00 A. M. Spring Valley Building down Sizes, 3, 4 or 1 foot, at 25cts. 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M. S E cor. each, $2 50 doz , $25 00 gross. 
Except waren Geary and Stockton Streets Pacific Acetylene Gas Co. 
TEL, MAIN 1723 San Francisco, Cal. Generator Mfges & Carbide Dealers 
115 New [lontgomery St. 


san Fiancisco, Cal , U.S.A. 


Residence, 1622 Fulton St., Tel. Pine 1126 


Pacific Coast 


need THE BULLETIN 


(Sunday Edition included) 
FIFTY CENTS A MONTH 


Sample Copies mailed free. 


Address: THE |BULLETIN, 233 Kearny St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


SZIONACEOUS 


yitrong,white Teeth ufes | 
WCalders Dentine For 3o 
fYears ye ftandard Denti-} 
frice Sold at ye| 
othecary'sin oll} 
& Cities 
Sample on requell, 


Albert L.Calder: 


Providence. R. 1 
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afflictions ot the skin. 
“4 little higher in price, perhaps,than 
Ane -moves all odor of perspiration. 

Delightful atter Shaving. Sold everywhere. 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
GERHARD Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


The AURAPHONE a new INVENT- 
ON which will RESTORE the 
Hearing of anyone not BORN 
deaf, will prevent Deafness, 
correct defective hearing, 
and enable anyone to hear 
the faintest sound. [NVISIBLE 
in the EK A R. causing 
ne. discomfort, Send for 
Pamophiet:- F. PF. FINLAY, 
52) ELLIS ST., San Francisco. 


IS CURABLE 


Write for Free Book 
of home treatment. No 
knife, plaster or pain. A, 


K. MASON MEDICAL CO., 121 West 42d Street New York, 


FRANCIS M. WRIGHT, Patent Attorney, late Ex- 
aminer U.S. Patent Office, 723 Market St., 8S. F., Cal. 


Book on Patents mailed free. 


FAT PEOPLE 


Your Corpulency may be Reduced 
Easily, Promptly (2105 pounds weekly) 
and Safely. I have the correct scientific 
treatment; no tight bandages to press 
your vital organs and cause serious com- 
plications, no purgatives that reduce 
strength with weight and cause stomach 
disorders also, no radical diet system to 
make you feel that lifeis n’t worth living, 
@ no sickening treatment that leaves your 
skin wrinkled and flabby. 


Corpulency. 
Permanently Reduced 


Mine is a home treatment, no patent 
medicine (which generally helps one per- 
son and kills another), but practical, 
scientific treatment, put up especially 
for your use, and personally directed 
by correspondence with you. Distance 
makes no aifference. Write for full par- 
ticulars, then judge of my methods for 
yourself, 


Mention OVERLAND MONTHLY when writing. 


A. M. CROSS, M.D. 


No. 3 WEST 20th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AAS 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN 


The finest camping grounds and the prin- 
cipal health resorts in the State are along 
the line of the California Northwestern Rail- 
way. Ticket oftice, 650 Market St., S. F. 

—:0:— 

Hiow it Struck Papa.—*‘ Mamma went to 
the auction and bought one of those deco- 
rated Chinese  praying-machines. She 
thought it would please papa.” ‘“ Did it?” 
*“ At first. He was just looking into it when 
he asked the price. When mamma told him 
he swore like a trooper.” ‘‘ What did your 
mother say?” ‘She said she was glad it 
was a praying-machine and not a phono- 
graph! ”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

—:0:— 

Intending visitors to Hawaiian Islands or 
Oriental countries can obtain tickets and 
any amount of useful information from 
agents of THOMAS COOK & SON, 621 
Market St., S. F. 

—:0:— 

“So old Yabsley is dead, eh? Well, well! 
tia he leave anytuing? ‘ Yes. It vroke nis 
heart to do it, but he left everything.’’—Tid- 
boi ts. 


CASTLE CRAGS will see a great number 
Oo. summer visitors this year. ‘lhe famous 
‘ pavern”’ will keep up to its well-earned 
reputation. 

—:0:— 

YOSEMITE is reached by the shortest, 
quickest, and pleasantest route from San 
»rancisco, via Oa..uale, Chinese Camp, Big 
Oak Flat, and Crocker’s. Only sixty miles of 
staging and that through a forested region 
of great beauty. 

—:0:— 

Mrs. Clipperton.—‘‘ I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that I will not say another word 
against my neighbors.” Mrs. Witherby.— 
‘‘On the principle, I suppose, that there is 
nothing more to be said.’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


—:0:— 

Distilled Water is recommended for family 

use by all physicians. To get it use the 

SANITARY STILL, a scientific, but very 

simple machine to be had at a small price of 

C. S. Haley, 24 Post St., S. F., Pacific Coast 
Agent. 


Overland Monthly = 
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“While there’s life, there’s hope.’— 

PEAR’S SOAP. Old Proverb. 
—:0:— 

“IT never saw anybody quite so absent- 
minded as Billingsby. What do you suppose 
he did?” ‘Give it 
geons operate on him for appendicitis the 
second time!’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

—:0:— 

Armour’s VIGORAL, the concentrated es- 
sence of Beef, is a most powerful strength- 
ener and invigorator. Write to Armour & 
Co., Chicago, for a neat booklet of Recipes. 

—:0:— 

Going Slow With Jim.—‘‘ And you have 
made Jim Jackson a deacon in your church?” 
* Yes, sah. Dat is, he’s a brevet deacon, 
sah.” “And what’s a brevet deacon, 
George?’ “ He’s a deacon dat don’t handle 
no money, sah.’’—Cleveland Fiain Dealer. 

—:0:— 

Campers must not forget VAN CAMP’S 
concentrated soups, pork and beans, and 
macaroni and cheese, in making up their list 
of supplies. » 

—:0:— 

Paul Plodder.—‘‘ I wonder if I have time to 
eatech the train?’ Policeman Rounds.—‘‘ Ye 
have toime enough, but-ye’s haven’t the 
speed, Oim thinking.’’--Boston Transcript. 

—:0:— 

“Cocoa and Chocolate, a short history of 
their production and use,” is the name of a 
finely illustrated book issued by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. It is not an advertising 
pamphlet, but a really valuable historical 
and statistical account of the enormous 
growth of the use of the Cocoa Tree pro- 
ducts. ‘The story of the Baker enterprise is 
interesting as all accounts of great achieve- 
ments are. 

—:0:— 

In Ring Parlance.—Miss Fox.—‘‘ Papa, why 
does a young man give his fiancée a diamond 
ring?” Mr. Fox.—‘ Oh, that’s the forfeit 
he puts up to insure a fight.”—The Jewellers’ 
Weekly. 


“He let the sur- 


ONE OF SAN FRANCISCOU’S FINEST 

In the front rank of Pacific Coast hotels, 
known to society, to the traveling fraternity, 
to the politician, and the military man, is 
tue Valifornia Hotel of San Francisco. It is 
in tne very midst of the city’s life. 

The furnishing throughout is handsome. 
grill-room, café, an —ne banquet hall, 
are in constant demand. American and 
European plan. General W. H. Warfield, 
who has hosts of friends throughout the 
State, is proprietor. 

—:0:— 


*“ELGIN ” on a wateh means accuracy, 


endurance, and entire satisfaction. 


—:0:— 

“Papa, why does the owl hoot?” asked the 
little sparrow, one night. ‘‘ Oh! I suppose he 
thinks it’s Scotch dialect,’’ replied the old 
sparrow, bitterly; for he was tired of being 
kept awake.—FPuck. 

—:0:— 

CALDER’S DEN‘1:NE is the perfection of 
Tooth-powders. Always the same, always 
effective, and absolutely ‘“‘ sold for no fault.” 

—:0:— 

‘Riches take unto themselves wings and 
fly away,’ said a _ board school-teacher. 
“What kind of riches is meant?” And the 
smart boy at the bottom of the class said, 
‘They must be ostriches.’’—Tid-bits. 

—:0:— 
ELECTRO SILICON would almost put a 
polish on a IXSlondike millionaire. 

—:0:— 

The Overland Monthly for May is unusually 
rien in good fiction, and its miscelianeous 
contents and art work are first rate. ‘sue 
most important and valuable article in the 
number is Wilberforce Bliss’s ‘* Negotia- 
tions for the Cession of California,’ a paper 
of unusual historical merit. The editor is 
bringing the magazine to a high standard.— 
Lake Tribune. 


H. L. Davis 


W. D. Fennimore 


We know all about mak-= 
ing glasses—wewant you 
to know we know. 
may need our knowledge. 


317-319 Kearny St., S. F. 


J. W. Davis 


You 


Bet. Bush and Pine. 


CALIFORNIA SOUVENIR PLAYING CARDS 


52 Views of the State in each pack, suitable for all card games. Price $1.00 per deck 


KODAK developing and printing 


VIEWS of the Pacific Coast 


R. J. WATERS, Commercial Photographer 


110 SUTTER STREET 


San Francisco, Calif 
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San Francisco Savings Union 
532 CALIFORNIA STREET 


d -Up Cap 1,000,000 
Contingent Fund ............ 469,668 


B. Ponp, President. W.C. B. DE FREMERY, Vice-Pres. 


LovELL WHITE, Cashier; R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier. 

Directors — George W. Beaver, Thomas Magee, W. 
C. B. de Fremery, Albert Miller, Robert Watt, George C. 
Boardman, Daniel E. Martin, Geo. Tasheira, E. B. Pond. 

Loans upon San Francisco and Oakland Real Estate, and 
Farm and Farming Lands in the Country. 

Receives Deposits. Country remittances may be made 
in checks ayable in San Francisco, Post Office or Wells, 
Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express, but the 
responsibility of this bank commences only with the receipt 
of the money. 

No charge is made for pass-book or entrance fee. 

OFFICE Hours: 9 a.m, to 3 p.m., and Saturday even- 
ings, for receipt of deposits only, 6:30 to 8 o'clock. 


Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
33 POST STREET, Mechanics’ Library Building 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, 


$1,000,000 $300,000 
JAMES D. PHELAN » - - President 
S. G. MURPHY - - - First Vice-President 


JOHN A. HOOPER - - - Second Vice-President 


GEO. A STORY - - - Cashier 
C. B. HOBSON - . - - Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy John A. Hooper 

C. G. Hooker L. P. Drexler Jas. Moffitt 
Frank J. Sullivan Jos. D. Grant Robt. McElroy 


Interest-Paid on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 


PACIFIC SURETY CO casera 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 295,000.00 


GUARANTEE AND CASUALTY 


Bonds of Suretyship issued on behalf of persons hold- 
ing positions of trust. Will also act as surety on Bonds 
required in Court proceedings. Bonds for officers of 
Fraternal Societies are also issued by this Company. 


STEAM BOILER AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


DirEcTORS—-Geo. C. Perkins, H. S. Crocker, J. L. N. 
Shepard, Wm. Clift, Jas. Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Albert 
Miller, H. L. Davis. 


WALLACE EVERSON, President 
JOHN BERMINGHAM, V.ce-President 
A. REDDING, Secretary 
FRANK P. DEERING, Counsel 


Head Office, 326 Montgomery Street (Safe Dep. Bldg ),S. F. 
Capita! increased Sept. 15th from $100,000 to $250,000 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


N.W. Cor. Bush and Sansome Streets 


Rent Safes for $5.00 a year; Store Trunks for 
$1.00 a month, affording the most perfect 
security for valuables. 


Office . 8A. M. to 6P. M. 


Hercules Gas Engine Works 


305 Market Street 


San Francisco 


Builders of high grade Stationary, Hoisting, 


eco and Portable Gas Engines ..... 


General Photo-Engraving Co. 


Successors to DEWEY ENG. CO. 
Fine Zincographs, Half-Tones 


and Designing 


536 CLAY ST. San Francisco, Cal. 


Telephone Black 1466 
DAVID SAWTELLE, Manager 


Light-line Shorthand has no Shading. It has 
connective vowels, and easy, flowing curves. It 
is simple, legible, and fast. Price $1.05 post paid. 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 
PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


3253-325 Sansome St. San Francisco 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


me Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y aw | 
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38- Artists employed, in- 


| Cluding gold medalists of 
| Al Nii NGS the Paris Salon. 


When in New York call and see these Tapestries. Shali be pleased to show them. 


. Fine Satin, French or Leather Papers, to cents per roll; 
Wall P apers Given Away former prices, $1.50. Have drapery to match. State color 
and val what room. Will send sample book if you will pay expressage, or send 10 cents for smaller 
samples. 
° We have Draperies to match all wall papers, from 15 cents a yard. This is a very 
Dr aperies important feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence ‘1 decoration. No matter 
how much or how little you want to spend you must have harmony of form and colorings. Write 
us for samples. Special Silk Draperies made at our Broomhead Mills, Paterson, N. J. Encourage 
home industry! Write us for samples ! 
° We manufacture tapestry materials. Superior to foreign goods and 
Tapestry Materials half the price. Book of samples, 10 cents. Send $1.50 for trial 
order, for 2 yards of 50 inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. | 

° Write for our color schemes, designs, estimates. Artists sent to all parts of the 
Decorations world to do every sort of decorating and painting. We are educating the 
country to color harmony.  FKelief, stained glass, wall paper, carpets, furniture, draperies, etc. 
Pupils taught. Send the floor plans of your house that we may see the juxtaposition of rooms, and 
will send you a color scheme, illustrated with the original samples of materials. 

. . On receipt of $1.00, Mr. Douthitt will answer any question on interior 
Decorative Advice decoration, color, harmony, harmony of form, harmony of wall cover- 
ing, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, gas fixtures, etc. 

Artistic Home Decorations Does it pay to have your home decorated and painted 
by inferior workmen when you can have it done by 
artists at the same price? 

**We were attracted to Mr. J. F. Douthitt’s Studios, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, and found 
four floors overflowing with art decorations. There were tapestry paintings, tapestry materials, wall 
paper, carpets, window shades, all sorts of art draperies, goblin printed burlaps, and a thousand and © 
one other things he uses in the decoration of the modern home. Mr. Douthitt informed me that with 
the endless number of things at his command he could decorate a house from $150 up. He has fine 
satin and leather wall papers at 10 cents a roll; goblin art draperies at 25 cents a yard. He has just 
issued a 230 royal quarto page Manual of Art Decoration, filled with full page colored illustrations 
(price, $2.00). In addition, he has an art school, in which he gives six three-hour China Miniature 
or Tapestry painting lessons for $5.00. He has a corps of 38 artists to assist him, many of them 
gold medalists from the Paris Salon. Everybody who has a home to decorate should visit his place.” 


The Goddess of Atvatabar wont Jules Vee hap 
$2.00, postage prepaid. Paper covers, 50 cents. | 


° The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages 
Manual of Art Decorations 50 superb full page illustrations (11 colored) of modern 


home interiors. Send $2.00 for this $50.00 art book. 


: To match all sorts of papers, from to cents per yard up. In order 
Goblin Art Dr apery that we may introduce this line of new art goods, we will sell one 


yard each of 50 different kinds of our most choice patterns for,$7.50. 


: H At 25 cents per yard — 36 inches wide. lida Leather Paper 
Goblin Printed Burlaps oer 


J. F. DOUTHITT 


American Tapestry and Decorative Company 
286 fifth Avenue, near 30th Street, NEW YORK 
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Can You do Better than to take the OVERLAND? 
Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong work of 


the men and women of the West, writers who have lived the life of which they write, 
and have seen and felt the things they describe, and 


the work of the most talented artists of a region that has mail many such, and 
is producing them all the time. All 


JOR ONE DOLLAR... 


| The modern system of close figuring on large contracts, and of relying on 
advertising to pay most of the income, enables us to give all these things to you for 
less than you could buy the white paper for. At the same time, every dime you spend 
for the magazine, and every copy that you read or send to a friend, is helping the | 
OVERLAND in its great mission set before it in 1868, when Bret Harte gave it its 
motto: ‘‘ Devoted to the Development of the Country.’ 

It is never possible to announce the best things that are in store for OVERLAND 
readers, for they spring from the great events of the time; but these are interesting 
times for the world, especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the 
OVERLAND’S territory, and the OVERLAND will not be found wanting in its presen- 
tation of these great happenings. 


Pat the OVERLAND on your List 


cAll Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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BUILDING PAPER 
Insulating. Water proof 
e @ Sanitary. Vermin proof 


PREPARED RCOFING TARRED FELT ROOF PAINTS 


PACIFIC REFINING AND ROOFING CO. 
113 New Montgomery Street, S. F. 


Veuve Clicquot Ponsardin 


The Most Delicious Champagne of the Age 
YELLOW LABEL, DRY GOLD LABEL, BRUT 


Cruse & Fils Freres Clarets and Sauternes 
A. VIGNIER, 429 & 431 Battery St., S. F. 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Stencils and Seals | 


434 Montgomery Street 


Sewing Machines 
Highest Perfection 


STANDARD PATTERNS 


J. W. EVANS 
1021 Market St., near 6th, South Side 


CUNS AND SPORTING OUTFITS 


Great 
Variety 


Send for 
Catalogue 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 739°*MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


V 

THE Y 
BEST v HOTEL ¥ GRAND 

Vv 

UKIAH CITY ¥ 

CAL. 


B. S. HIRSCH 
Proprietor 


HOTEL, 


Free ’Bus. Baggage of Guests ae Free of Charge . 


to and from Trains. 


Long Distance Telephone and Electric Lights 
ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE 


Golden Gagle Dotel 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL HEADQUARTERS 
GRAY & TITUS, PrRopRIETORS 


Fully Guaranteed 


WALTER A. SCOTT 


COLUMBIA BAR-LOGK TYPEWRITER 


NEW No. 8 


The — High-grade Typewriter which has all ge writing in sight all 
the time. 


Adopted exclusively by the U. S. Navy Department. 
1,000 in use on the Pacific Coast. 


Catalogue on Application 


COAST AGENT 


333 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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BUY NO STICKY | 
~MUCILAGE BOTTLES 


GUARANTEED 


BIND YOUR MAGAZINES AT HOME 
The Weis Patent Binder looks and 
binds likea book. Nopuuching, needlcs, 
yg thread, required. Each complete. Bind- 
ers in handsome maroon cl sth, titles in 
old. Any one of the follow 
ing to hold six copies sent 
prepaid on receipt of 5c 3 
Century, Harper’s Monthly, 
wes Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ner’s, Munkey’ s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, St. Nicholas. 
Beautiful Music Binder, holds 20 copies, $1.00, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 12 copies, 80c.. Send for list cf others. Book 
and other Agents make money selling these Binders. 
For terms write 


The Weis Binder Co., 79 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. 


WEIS NOT 10 CIVE TRCUBLE 
BRUSH When you buy a shade roller 
TUBE aoe “ that costs a few cents less than 
may think it good econ- 
WHITE omy, but when ina short // 
MUCILAGE oo time you have ‘to re- 
place it with a good How to 
roller, you willrealize 
See that it would have tell them 
Far to Ordina Muctlage. Goes twiceas Far i 
Sticks rdinary Mr Brush Makes it been all genuine 
SO HANDY for Bank, Business House, School, Mount- your pocket to Hartshorn 
ing Photos and General Purposes. have bought a Shade Rollers are 
SO DAINTY for Flowers, ern Paper | Hartshorn labeled with the 
Ask for it at Stationers, Druggists and Photo Supply Houses, Roller at Vy . autograph signature 
or sample sent prepaid for :5¢.3 six, 75¢.; twelve, $1.25. first. y of Stewart Hartshorn, 


fj NOW horn roller is the remult 
| : Y of 50 years’ experience in 
4 the manufacture of shade roll- 
ers. It has unbreakable brack- 
ets, new end fittings and requires 
no tacks. Ask for, and see that 
you get genuine Hartshorn Rollers. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Moore- pistitlers and @hole- 
Dunt Co. sale Liquor Merchants 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE CELEBRATED JESSE MOORE WHISKIES 


Chese C[biskies are justly renowned for 

their absolute purity and are bighly recom- 

‘mended by for family and medi- 
cinal use. 


-SATISFACTORY TO THE EYE AND EAR 


BYRON PIANOS 


308-314 Post Street . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
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TARNISHED SILVER 


like a dirty face reflects little | 
Remove | 


credit on its owner. 
the blemish and its beauty 


and brilliancy appear—if you 
use Electro-Silicon. 
It simply beautifies precious 
metals. It’s unlike others. 
At Druggists. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CoO., 


mt ustre is 


NEW YORK, 


ro [Silico brighter than ever—and altho’ 
A 4 its beauty be only “‘skin deep” 
Zoh ioe never mars it in the least. 
The thinner the plating the 
greater need of its use. 


ELECTRO-SILICON 
changes the ‘‘complexion” of { 
tarnished Silver—making it 


~ 5 
or any mafterial 


At Grocers. 
30 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


C, HERRMANN & CO, 


The Only Manufacturing Retailers 


| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE 


THE HATTERS 
328 Kearny Street, Near Pine | 


@ENTIRE BUILDING) 


e « ON THE COAST... 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


See that Steedman is spelt with two ces when 
you buy Steedman’s Soothing Powders.  Be- 
ware of spurious imitations. 

Mothers and Nurses all the world over have 
given their teething babies and feverish children 
Steedman’s Soothing Powders. Try them. 


9 Lick Place 
San Francisco 
Cal. 

Proprietor 


Pacific Towel Co. 
i Telephone No. 1780 
GEO. E. MOORE, - 


For Fine Garments at 
Reasonable Prices 


TO... 


J. R. Smith Tailoring Co. 
230 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Accept no substitutes. 


A Superb Train 


UNION 


Every Day in the 
Year via the 


PACIFIC 


W 


Union Pacific. 


°’s 


San Francisco to Chicago Without 
Change. 

Buffet, Smoking, and Library. Cars, 
with Barber-Shop. 


Double Drawing-Room Sleepers. 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers. 
Dining-Cars (a la carte). | 


ONLY 8% DAYS 
TO CHICAGO! 


Leaves San Francisco Daily at 6 P. M. 


D. W. HITCHCOCK, 
General Agent, 


In writing to advertisers please mcnticn the OVERLAND. 
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Via the S. P. R. R. to Stockton and @$ : 
Oakdale, and the newly completed S i¢€ rer a R dl lw a y 
AND THE BIG OAK FLAT ROUTE TO 


SEMITE VALLEY 


Only 60 miles by coach. 
All travel by daylight. Good 


Hotels, and magnificent scen- 


ery. This route goes directly 
among a group of Giant 
Sequoias and some forty miles 
of forest. | 
And through a big tree thirty- 
one feet in diameter. In this 
grove there is one tree forty 


feet in diameter. 


SHORTEST AND 
EASIEST ROUTE 
Passing by the Early Gold 
Fields, where Gold Mining 
can now be seen in all its 


varied phases. 


GLIMPSE OF YO SEMITE VALLEY FROM THE BIG OAK FLAT ROAD 


Elegant Coaches The Best of Horses 
And the most Careful of Drivers 


For Information, Tickets, reservation of Coach Seats 
.-APPLY T0, OR ADDRESS... 


D. A. Lumsden & Co. «or. J. M. Hutchings 


Chinese Camp 19 Montgomery St. 
OR SEND, FOR AN ILLUSTRATED FOLDER | San Francisco 
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Oregon Railroad and 
flavigation Company 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


—BETWEEN— 


SAN FRANCISCO ono 
ASTORIA ano 
PORTLAND 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 


No Traveler should miss a Ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


620 MARKET STREET 
30 SAN FRANCISCO 


E. C. WARD, - = General Agent 


W. H. HURLBURT 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 


C alifo rn ia 
Limifed 


Santa Fe Route 


 toChicago— 
Fastest regular 
{rain ever run 
acrossthe 

Continent. 


Connecting Train Leaves San Francisco at 5 P.M. every 
SUNDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY. _. 

Arrives in Chicago at 9:52 A.M. the following Thursday, 
Saturday and Tuesday — Arriving in New York at 1:30 P.M. 
Friday, Sunday and Wednesday. 

DINING CARS, BUFFET CAR, Observation Car and 
Electric Lighted Sleeping Car. 


/ ' ,.: This train is in addition to the Daily Overland Express 


San Francisco Ticket Office—628 MARKET STRLET 


[XCEANIC S. S.CO.—HONOLULU 
APIA, AUCKLAND # SYDNEY 


Zw 


HONOLULU 
SAMOA. 


NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA. 


STEAMSHIP (2 
PRECKELS LIne 


Sieamer Line-fo t e\ Foul 
The SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
RATES 
Inclusive Trips, taking in 
HAWAHSSAMOA, FIJI, TAHITI, ETC. 


SEND 10 CENTS POSTAGE FOR 


SAME. WITH BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS; 20 CENTS 
POSTAGE FOR “TALOPA, SUMMER 
SAIL TO SOUTH SEAS.” ALSO IN 


COLORS, 
OCEANIC 8S. S. CO. 
MONTGOMERY ST SAN FRANCISCO 


Steamers sail to Honolulu twice a month, to 
Samoa, New Zealand and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
every 28 days. 

J. D. SPRECKELS BROS. CO. 


114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Freight, 327 Market Street 


THE 
“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 


The New York Central’s books of travel. 
Tnese small books are filled with information 
regarding the %esorts of America, best routes, time 


required for. journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages 4x8, 
ives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books; this 
atalogue sent free to any address on receipt of a postage 

stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers.please mention the OVERLAND, 
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‘AUSTRALIA 
‘TRIP TO HAWAIL” WITH FINE 
Ze PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
20 CENTS FOR NEW EDITION OF 4 
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Overland Monthly 


ellowstone 
Park opens 
15th 


Are you wondering where you 
will take your vacation trip this 
summer? Don’t wonder any long- 
er, but make up your mind to go to 
Yellowstone Park. The most in- 
teresting spot in the world. 

Reached only by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

STATES 


General Agent * % 
638 MARKET ST. ~ Gan Francisco 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA, AND HONGKONG 


Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan streets, at 1 P. M., for YOKO- 
HAMA, and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki, and Shanghai, and 
connecting at Hongkong with steamers for India, etc. No cargo received on board 
on day of sailing. | | 

FOUR FIRST-CLASS STEAMERS— SUPERIOR TABLE 

In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoiding 

the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


DORIC (via Honolulu). .......... Saturday, June 17, 1899 | DORIC (via Honolulu).......... . Saturday, Sept. 2, 1899 
COPTIC (via Honolulu)...... _. Friday, July 14, 1899 | COPTIC (via Honolulu) ........... Friday, Sept. 29, 1899 
GAELIC (via Honolulu)......Wednesday, August 9, 1899 | GAELIC (via Honolulu) .... ..... Tuesday, Oct. 24, 1899 


Principal Agencies in the United States; BALTImorE, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292 Washington and 9g State Streets; CHICAGO, .I91 and 238 S. Clark Street; CINCINNATI, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (Southern Pacific Co.); NEw YorxK 


City, 287 and 349 Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, 40 S. Third and 20S. Broad Streets; St. Louts, 213 


and 220 N. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 
Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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32 Overland Monthly 


A RALLYING POINT 


For Summer pleasure seekers is the 


TAVERN OF 


Canyon. Only ONE NIGHT’S Travel 


A. magnificently ap- 


| pointed Hotel set 
CRAG down amid the 
beauty of a primeval 

GEO. SCHONEWALD, Mar. ‘wilderness 


CASTLE CRAG, SHASTA CO., CAL. Opens dune 13, ’99 


Rates: 

Daily $2.50 
to $4.00. 
Weekly 
$14.00 to 
$22.75. 
Monthly 
$50.00 to 
$90.00. 
Children and 
Nurses tak- 
ing meals in 
children’s 
and nurses’ 
dining room, 
$1.50 perday 
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Alm Gilad 


t wherever wee go 
\WWe're sure to. want’ wherever Wee | 


f refreshins union. can 
soup so.much, and’ a cup bing 
be “‘made--from. it; anywhere, 
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Cures Without. Medicine 
All Diseases that are Curable 


Price, $ 10.00 


For partieulars 


address.... 


TEACHER’S EXCURSIONS TO HONOLULU 


i 230 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


. COOK & SON, 621 Market Street, San Frane 
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JOHN MULHER 


WATSON & CO, 


124 MARKET ST., San Francisco, 


The ounce of prevention 
is good, but in case of 
necessity the 


/ 


WRIGHT, 16 


will be found-an effective 
pound of cure. 


W alter Baker &Co’s 
BREARFAST 


ar 
m 
COSTS LESS BE SURE THAT 
THAN £ THE PACKAGE 
ONE CENT i BEARS OUR 
A CUP. TRADE-MARH. 
a 


Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limitea 


Established 1730. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


pikes styles from oz leading dealers can 
Supply you. Cataiogue on request, : 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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GINAL AND GENUINE WORCCSTERSH! 


/ BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WH 
y AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ 


DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


THE OR; 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS..NEW YORK. 
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Of all the writing machines - 
permanently in use. at the 
California State Capitol are 


emington 
Standard Typewriters 


| Absolutely Reliable Always 
- WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


_. 211 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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